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HUGH MILLER. 
[Tx first article which follows, was written 
the portrait which 
is prefixed to this number of the Living Age. 
he second article is copied from the Ameri- 
can edition of “ Sei of the Rocks,” by 
permission of Messrs. Gould and Lincoln.|} 


WE believe that there are few living literary 


‘.or scientific men, about whose personal ap- 


pearance so much curiosity is felt as about 
that of Hugh Miller, who came forth as a 
self-educated man from the quarry in which 
he had toiled as a stone-mason. Mr. Miller 
is considerably above the average height ; his 
frame well and strongly built—though we are 
sorry to say that of late, owing to the severity 
with which he has prosecuted his studies, his 
health has been considerably affected. The 
head (in spite of rough and sandy-colored 
hair) and the face (in spite of whiskers of 
donsiderable bushiness) attest his genius. His 
eyes ate like lamps of earnest and profound 
study upon every object to which they are 
turned. The whole countenance, though 
strongly masculine, has a feminine expression 
—yearning and tender. Coleridge (as we 
learn from his published “ Table Talk ”) was 
wont to maintain that genius is feminine— 
meaning that there are several womanly qual- 
ities in its constitution; and to adduce, as a 
patent proof, the soft, delicate, and yearning 
expression almost invariably found in the face 
of those men who have been distinguished by 
the rare possession. The expression of Mr. 
Miller’s face, and the character of his writings, 
strikingly confirm the truth of Coleridge’s re- 
mark, which we have just been amplifying 
and explaining. It has been often whispered 
—and, indeed, sometimes printed—that Mr. 
Miller, by the simplicity and other peculiari- 
ties of his. dress, strives hard to make his 
person notable. We admit that he, as well as 
Professor Wilson, might show a little more 
care in combing his hair, shaving his beard, 
and brushing his clothes; but as the most 
cogent possible demonstration that. the care- 
lessness of both of these great men is not 
affected, we point to their literary works, in 
which, when referring to illustrious predeces- 
sors or contemporaries, little or no notice is 
taken of their personal appearance. The 
man who does not note, in his talk, the per- 
sonal appearance of his neighbors, is indiffer- 
ent about his own. 

Mr. Miller’s conversation is fluent, strong, 
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those with whom he has diffe q 
as a journalist. We shall not soon forg 
enthusiastic manner in which he mentioned 
the “Devil’s Dream” of Thomas Aird (with 
whom, a few years ago, he had a keen con- 
troversy) as a piece of unrivalled grandeur 
and sublimity ; nor will our memory let slip 
some fine discriminating and sarcastic frag- 
ments of criticism upon the intellectual char- 
acter of men with whom he has a close party 
alliance. In all of these cases, he showed 
that he loved truth more than clique pre- 
judice for or against persons. Before speak- 
ing of Mr. Miller’s genius and its fruits, we 
may inform our readers of a few notable inei- 
dents in his history; and, shall quote from 
an account published recently, by Sir David 
Breyster, in the “ North British Review ”:— 


“Mr. Miller was born at Cromarty, of 
humble but respectable parents, whose history 
would have possessed no inconsiderable inter- 
est, even if it had not derived one of a higher 
kind from the genius and fortunes of their 
child. By the paternal side, he was descended. 
from a race of sea-faring people, whose fami! 
burying-ground, if we judge from the past, 
seems to be the sea. Under its green waves, 
his father sleeps: his grandfather, his two 
grand-uncles (one of whom sailed round the 
world with Anson), lie also there; and the 
same extensive cemetery contains the relics of 
several of his more distant relatives. His’ 
father was but an infant of searcely a year old 
at the death of our author’s grandfather, and 
had to commence life as a poor ship-boy; 
but such was the energy of his mind, that, 
when little turned of thirty, he had become 
the master and owner of a fine large sloop, 
and had built himself a good house, -which 
entitled his son to the franchise on the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. Having unfortunately 
lost his sloop in a storm, he had to begin the 
world anew, and he soon became master and 
owner of another, and would have thriven, 
had he lived; but the hereditary fate was too 
strong for him, and when our author was a 
little boy of five summers, his father’s fine 
new sloop foundered at sea in a terrible 
tempest, and he and his crew were never 
more heard of. Mr. Miller had two sisters 
younger than himself, both of whom died ere 
they attained to womanhood. His mother 
experienced the usual difficulties which a 
widow has to encounter in the decent educa- 
tion of her family ; but she struggled honestly 
and successfully, and ultimately found her re- 
ward in the character and fame of her son, 
It is from this excellent woman that. Mr. 
Miller has inherited those sentiments and feel- 





and original. He has generous words for 








‘ings which have given energy to his talents as 
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the defender of revealed truth. She was the 
great-granddaughter of a venerable man, 
still well known to tradition in the north of 
Scotland as Donald Roy of Nigg—a sort of 
northern Peden. Tradition has represented 
him as a seer of visions, and a prophesier of 
prophecies ; but, whatever credit may be given 
to stories of this kind, which have been told 
also of Knox, Welsh, and Rutherford, he was 
aman of genuine piety, and the savor of his 
ennobling beliefs and his strict morals has 
survived in his family for generations. If the 
child of such parents did not receive the best 
education which his native town could afford, 
it was not their fault, nor that of his teacher. 
The fetters of a gymnasium are not easily 
worn by the adventurous youth who has sought 
and found his pleasures among the hills and 
on the waters. They chafe the young and 
active limb, that has grown vigorous under 
the blue sky, and never known repose but at 
midnight. The young philosopher of Cro- 
marty was a member of this restless commu- 
nity; and he had been the hero of adventures 
and accidents among rocks and woods, which 
are still remembered in his native town. The 

arish school was therefore not the scene of 

is enjoyments; and, while he was a truant 
and, with reverence be it spoken, a dunce, 
when under its jurisdiction, he was busy in the 
fields and on the sea-shore in collecting*those 
stores of knowledge which he was born to 
dispense among his fellow-men. He escaped, 
however, from school with the knowledge of 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, and 
with the credit of uniting a great memory 
with a little scholarship. Unlike his illustri- 
‘ous predecessor Cuvier, he had studied natural 
history in the fields and among the mountains 
ere he had sought for it in books; while the 
French philosopher had become a learned 
naturalist before he had even looked upon the 
world of nature. This singular contrast it is 
not difficult to explain. With a sickly con- 
stitution and a delicate frame, the youthful 
Cuvier wanted that physical activity which the 
observation of nature demands. Our Scot- 
tish geologist, on the contrary, in vigorous 
health, and with an iron frame, rushed to the 
rocks and the sea-shore in search of the in- 
struction which was not provided for him at 
school, and which he could find no books to 
supply. After receiving this measure of edu- 
cation, Mr. Miller set out, in February, 1821, 





with a heavy heart, as he himself confesses, 
‘to make his first acquaintance with a life of 
labor and restraint.’ In the exercise of his | 
profession, which ‘ was a wandering one,’ our 
author advanced steadily, though slowly and 
surely, in his geological acquirements. 

After having spent nearly fifteen years in 
the profession of a stone-mason, Mr. Miller | 
was promoted to a position more suited to his | 





genius. When a hank was established in his 
native town of Cromarty, he received the 
appointment of accountant, and he was thus 
employed, for five en in keeping ledgers 
and discounting bills. When the contest in 
the Church of Scotland had come to a close, by 
the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Auchterarder case, Mr. Miller’s celebrated 
letter to Lord Brougham attracted the par- 
ticular attention of the party which was about 
to leave the Establishment, and he was selected 
as the most competent person to conduct the 
“ Witness” newspaper, the principal metro- 
politan organ of the Free Church, The great 
success which this journal has met with is 
owing, doubtless, to the fine articles—political, 
ecclesiastical, and geological—which Mr. Mil- 
ler has written for it. In the few leisure 
hours which so engrossing an occupation has 
allowed him to enjoy, he has devoted himself 
to the ardent prosecution of scientific inquiries; 
and we trust the time is not far distant when 
the liberality of his country, to which he has 
done so much honor, will allow him to give 
his whole time to the prosecution of science.” 

Mr. Miller’s history, even thus meagrely 
detailed, should furnish a rare stimulus to 
kindred minds complaining of a lot very 
ungenial—but, sureiy, not more ungenial and 
ill-starred than the one from which Mr. Miller 
has bravely, and by his own unassisted efforts, 
arisen. Born and bred in obscurity, receiving 
only the simplest elements of such rude 
scholarship as was deemed necessary to all 
boys in uncivilized Cromarty, apprenticed 
when but a boy to the trade of a mason, and 
kept to it for fifteen years, these were not the 
most propitious circumstances in which genius 
could be reared ; yet his hard and long manual 
employments seem to have been little more 
to him than the trifling amount of out-of-door 
exercise taken by literary men, showing what 
immense force and vast comprehensiveness his 
genius must have possessed, when, instead of 
being overborne, it could convert all the cir- 
cumstances of physica] toil into the arrange- 
ments and methods of study; and his succest 
must be wholly ascribed to native energy, to 
his own high aspirations and gallant exertions, 
and not to accidents of good luck, In boy- 
hood and youth, his large and thirsty nature 
drew continually from the material world, 
from men and from books, the richest nutri- 
ment. When, at length, he appeared before 
the world both as a literary and scientific man, 
it was acknowledged that he deserved, and 
would maintain, the highest position. He 
had been largely endowed with the comple- 
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ment of faculties which constitute a great 
man; he had sedulously cultivated these; he 
had accomplished himself so as to be a master 
in most of the departments of science and 
literature; his mind was in no respect un- 
tutored; his fervid imagination and abundant 
humor were under the control of a most 
refined taste; and his very style was as 
exquisitely beautiful as it was sinewy—a model 
of delicate elegance as of fresh and robust 
strength. As a profound thinker over a wide 
range, as a geologist, as a defender of Chris- 
tianity, and as a literary critic, he has taken 
one of the highest stations in the present 
generation, Apart from many fine political 
essays given to the world in the Witness 
newspaper, he has now produced some five 
or six books of great power and value. We 
have only to regret that the list as yet is so 
strert; and we trust that, as he is still in the 
vigor of manhood, he will be a voluminous 
author. The age would be thankful if there 
were some Egyptian midwives to strangle 
many thousands of the literary productions 
which are over-populating the land, and to 
send at once out of existence things that never 
should have seen the light; yet Mr. Miller’s 
fair and goodly children, however numerous, 
will be hailed as valuable helps to the com- 
monwealth of letters. Assuredly, he has not 
emptied himself of a tithe of the fruits of his 
intellectual life and growth: he has only a 
few times shaken the luxuriant and heavy- 
laden tree, and many rich clusters still hang. 
The great majority of popular authors go to 
one extreme; they keep always communicating 
to the public; they empty themselves, and 
strain out every idea; they even take back 
their old ideas, just to press them out again 
with some slight difference; and, in short, 
they make it evident that the first end of their 
souls is not to grow, and the second to pro- 
duce, but that the one and only end is to 
produce, whether they have any thing to 
produce or not. To send forth a perpetual 
series of books, is their low ambition, whilst 
their chief aim should be to educate, elevate, 
and develop their own intellectual being. 
Life to them is a continual harvest, without 
winter, seedtime, or summer; and they keep 
reaping their own barrenness, and gleaning 
out of their own rotten stubble, and all this 
(most benevolent souls!) for the benefit of the 
starving public! There is such a dearth in 
books, you know, and the paper is so abundant 
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and white; ready for the few laborers! Let 
Mr. Miller, however, beware of going to the 
opposite extreme. A man should study so as 
both to grow and to work; and whilst it is 
absurd for him, neglecting the education and 
progress of his own nature, to toil like a spider 
in spinning out endless. volumes, it is also 
wrong for him to be an original and profound 
thinker, without becoming a teacher—to ab- 
sorb precious truth into his own being, without 
shedding it out for the benefit of others. He 
is capable, both as a literary and scientific 
man, of rendering signal service, directly and 
indirectly, to the elucidation and defence of 
Christianity. His science and literature are 
prominently and distinctively evangelical, His 
genius has not kicked against any of those 
doctrines of the Bible which have repelled 
other literary men. He has not adopted one 
of the free and sceptical notions about religion 
which are so widely circulated among poets, 
philosophers, and critics. He is not ashamed 
to clasp to his heart the Book, as reverently 
and devoutly as the simplest Scottish peasant. 
He would stand up with the humblest of his 
pious countrymen, in avowing and defending 
the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” instead 
of joining a group of speculators, who prate 
about the Bible being merely a popular book, 
and about their own esoteric views of Chris-” 
tianity. Mr. Miller knows and practically 
demonstrates, that the most strict and rigid 
faith, so far from interfering prejudically with 
genuine philosophy, literature, and science, is 
the noblest help to these, and that, within the 
domain of Christianity, genius will find, every- 
where and anywhere, not only perfect truth 
but also perfect beauty. Christianity, like 
God, has the most awful individuality; but, 
like God, it has also infinity. Literary and 
scientific men, overlooking its infinity, are 
repelled by its individuality. Blinding them- 
selves to the boundless scope of its nature and 
relations, they only mark that rigid definite- 
ness which separates it from all false systems 
of religion. Because Christianity can be put 
into formal dogmas for the understanding, 
they rashly and falsely conclude that its 
essence cannot fill and enclose all the capacities 
and wants of humanity. Mr. Miller, however, 
takes a different view of that religion which, 
whilst it can be divided and arranged into a 
creed for the intellect, overflows the whole 
nature of man; and he stands out among 
literary and scientific men as their equal in 








genius, in expansiveness, and freedom: of 
thought, and yet a believer in the Cross. 

Mr. Miller occupies a singularly prominent 
and important place in evangelical churches, 
as the defender of Christianity against science 
and philosophy, falsely so called. All his 
works—and especially his last and most 
admirable production, entitled “The Foot- 
prints of the Creator”—present him in this 
character. He must feel that baptized genius 
may serve God zealously and efficiently, 
though it do not mount the pulpit. Especially 
in our day, whilst admitting that the office of 
preaching is most necessary, and may well fire 
a pious ambition, we think it demonstrated by 
unequivocal circumstances, that a less formal 
institution of agents and instruments, in behalf 
of religion, is urgently required, and that 
literature must be called in to help theology. 
Literature, even viewed as the expression, the 
manifestation of the human soul, heeds to be 
pervaded and quickened by Christianity; and 
viewed as the training of the human soul, its 
native influence should be allied with the 
educational forces of Christianity. Let liter- 
ature be regarded either as a work or as an 
agent, and who can doubt the grand necessity 
of making it really and essentially, though it 
never can be formally, evangelical? Thous- 
ands of fine intellects, among learners, are 
now deaf to the preacher, but most attentive 
to the literary and scientific man; and 
hundreds of men of genius are either reject- 
ing scornfully, or putting aside quietly from 
their doctrines,’ views and lessons, the ele- 
ments of Christianity. We are familiar with 
the sad spectacle of literature as 2 most 
deficient, limited, and gross expression of the 
soul, and as a most imperfect, nay, positively 
pernicious, education for that soul. Is the 
transformation to be effected by the pulpit? 
No; but obviously by the press; and the few 
Christians among literary men are solemnly 
bound, as they are specially and exclusively 
qualified, to aim at imparting the life and 
power of Christianity to literature. Let poetry 
and philosophy be the incarnations of the 
religion of Jesus, embodying, in the forms of 
beauty which the soul cherishes, the essence 
of the truth which lies wrapped up in the 
dogmas of theology; and poets and philoso- 
phers, in the closet or the bower, will be the 
ministers of the Gospel as truly as though 
they stood within the pulpit, leaning on the 
Bible. At present, alas! little can it be known 
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what a glorious, majestic, and significant 
“statue of the soul” literature may be, when 
viewed as a result, or what a mighty and 
commanding agent of Christianity it might 
become. Through its incorporation with 
Christianity, it would be radiant, over all its 
extent, with a divine beauty, and it would, 
with all its forces, do a divine work. In the 
pulpit, Christianity is seen in relation to 
oratory ; in literature, she would be seen in 
relation to universal art. Still, as always, 
the institution of preaching would be necessary 
and honorable, for man, in his imperfect state, 
and with his brief and uncertain life would 
require to have Christianity directly and 
summarily spoken to him, communicated in 
words which might rapidly pierce his ears once 
a-week, or in the few moments which sudden 
death might allow to him; but, then, Chris- 
tianity would also be presented as a complete 
picture, occupying the entire expanse of human 
consciousness, unfolding itself from the world, 
and evolving itself from the soul. In short. 
literature would do for Christianity what it 
does for any thing else. Has not poetry 
proved itself better than botany in reflecting 
the tints, and exhaling the perfumes, of flowers, 
and, above all, in indicating their relationship, 
not to the soil and to each other, but to the soul 
of man? Such life-like beauty would litera- 
ture give to, and receive from, scientific and 
practical Christianity. We hail, then, all 
attempts made by men of genius and piety to 
infuse Christianity into literature, or, rather, 
to exhibit, in all their mental productions, their 
own Christian consciousness. We are per- 
suaded that, if Hugh Miller’s life be spared, 
he is destined, by circumstances and his own 
choice, to make literature and science help and 
adorn our holy faith; and we earnestly call 
on him to begin this most necessary work. 
Mr. Miller’s works are all distinguished by 
the tenacity of his mind to the peculiar theme 
which he has chosen—by the originality and 
the luminousness of the appropriate ideas 
which he unfolds—and by the commanding 
variety and the fine precision of his language. 
From the centre of his subject up through all 
its relations, his genius flashes straightway 
and irresistibly to the centre of the brains and 
hearts of his readers. His mind is clearly and 
fully around every idea which he seeks to 
give out, and, therefore, that idea is presented 
with singular vividness and force. Even when 
he is in a commonplace tract of thoubgt, it 
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becomes an enchanted region, from the novelty 
and freshness of his reflections, and from the 
sudden illumination cast upon it by some of 
his peculiar similes. The following passage 
from the last chapter of “ The Footprints,” on 
the bearing of final causes on geologic history, 
isa fine and apt specimen :—* The history of 
the four great monarchies of the world was 
typified in the prophetic dream of the ancient 
Babylonish king, by a colossal image, ‘ terrible 
in its form and brightness,’ of which the ‘ head 
was pure gold,’ the ‘ breast and arms of silver,’ 
the ‘ belly and thighs of brass,’ and the ‘legs 
and feet of iron, and of iron mingled with clay.’ 
The vision, in which it formed the central 
object, was appropriately that of a puissant 
monarch, and the image itself typified the 
merely human monarchies of the earth. It 
would require a widely different figure to 
symbolize the great monarchies of creation. 
And yet revelation does furnish such a figure. 
It is that which was witnessed by the captive 
prophet beside ‘ the river Chebar,’ when ‘the 
heavens were opened, and he saw visions of 
God.’ In that chariot of Deity, glowing in fire 
and amber, with its complex wheels ‘so high 
that they were dreadful,’ set round about with 
eyes, there were living creatures, of whose four 
faces three were brute and one human, and 
high over all sat the Son of Man, It would 
almost seem as if in this sublime vision, in 
which, with features distinct enough to impress 
the imagination, there mingle the elements of 
an awful incomprehensibility, and which even 
the genius of Raffaelle has failed adequately 
to portray—the history of all the past and of 
all the future had been symbolized. In the 
order of Providence intimated in the geological 
record, the brute faces, as in the vision, out- 
number the human; the human dynasty is 
one, and the dynasties of the inferior animals 
are three; and yet who can doubt that they 
all equally compose parts of a well-ordered 
and perfect whole, as the four faces formed 
but one cherub; that they have been moving 
onward to a definite goal, in the unity of one 
grand harmonious design—now. ‘lifted up 
high’ over the comprehension of earth—now 
let down to its humble level; and that the 
Creator of all has been ever seated over them 
on the throne of his providence—a ‘likeness 
in the appearance of a man,’ embodying the 
perfectidf of his nature in his workings, and 
determining the end from the beginning ?” 

Mr. Miller’s style is most admirable. Its 











efflorescence proceeds from the freshness, the 
full life and vigor, of his ideas; and really 
trees, with all their summer foliage thick and 
luxuriant upon them, the leaves stretching as 
far into the air as the roots do into the soil, 
are quite as strong and fully as beautiful as 
when they are stripped, lopped, and peeled 
by the woodman’s axe. All profound think- 
ing is poetical; no grand idea is prosaic in 
essence; and, unless the style also be poeti- 
cal, the thinking is seriously deteriorated. 
We have been told that his faculty of com- 
position works very slowly, and that when he 
is bent ona heavy “darg,” he resolutely 
secludes himself from all visitors, and even 
his own family ; locks himself up in his room ; 
seizes the poker, which he keeps balancing in 
his hands for hours, during which he struggles 
with oppressive labor over a single sentence, 
as if every word were wrung from his brain 
with dire difficulty. We have heard of the 
feats performed by the famous writers of 
the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who were wont to indite long 
articles whilst preparing for a ball or an even- 
ing party, and who discussed the characters 
of cabinet. ministers and authors in almost as 
short atime as the reader required to get 
through those discussions. But thenit should 
be remembered, that Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
Wilson, were mingling in the most stirring 
and exciting scenes, so that their minds were 
in intense activity when they took up the pen; 
and, besides, they gave the reins to their 
humor as freely in. their writings as they did 
in their conversations. Mr. Miller could not 
reasonably be expected to wield such a ready 
pen; and both from his own religious char- 
acter, and the general nature of the subjects 
on which he wrote, as well as from the ends 
which he contemplated, he kept his humor in 
constant check. Moreover, he was ambitious 
that all his ideas should be presented with as 
much vividness and force as he could com- 
mand ; and no one can doubt that many of his 
productions, which cost him greater labor and 
longer time than those of Jeffrey, Brougham, 
and Wilson, will also have a more influential 
and permanent existence. We have always 
been struck with this conviction regarding his 
literary (though not, of course, his sétentifie) 
works, that, to a certainty, when he began 
them, he began them on his own level, and 
subsequently rose above it, and that the 
greater part of his ideas had not been long 
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in his mind previous to the act of composition. 
He does not pour forth thoughts which had 
been long familiar to him, but he evidently, 
in the act of authorship, is seeking. to furnish 
himself fully as much as his readers, with in- 
tellectual materials. This characteristic is 
essentially epic. He is ever raising himself 
to the perception of new relations and circum- 
stances of truth, instead of reciting from him- 
self to his readers those which he had already 
mastered. And this will go far to explain his 
difficulty and slowness in composition, But, 
however much Mr. Miller himself may com- 
plain of a want of facility in putting his ideas 
into words, assuredly his readers cannot mur- 
mur with reason, for his style—difficult to 
himself—is most easy and attractive to them. 
His conceptions are expressed in language 
the most choice, musical, and altogether fault- 
less. They have taken to themselves “ spirit- 
ual bodies and beautiful forms,” and they 
glide outwards as from a poet’s dréam, rather 
than march in a steady tramp from a lec- 
turer’s lesson. By his rich descriptions and 


poetical expositions, he has made the princi- 
ples and facts of geology intensely interesting 
to the uninitiated. How advantageously does 
the style of “The Old Red Sandstone,” and 


“The Footprints of the Creator,” contrast 
with that which is exemplified in the produc- 
tions of eminent savants! 

We shall do little more now than merely 
enumerate the different works which he has 
contributed to science and literature. His 
first book was the “ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland,” and is a noble prose- 
poem on the author’s native district, for the 
landscape sketches are wonderfully vivid, the 
manners, habits, customs, employments, and 
mental characteristics of the population are 
forcibly and minutely depicted, whilst the va- 
rious forms of superstition that in the times 
of old cast their shadows over the landscape 
and over the mind of the population are ar- 
ranged into a mythology worthy of the North, 
or dramatized skilfully in most interesting 
tales. The volume also abounds with the 
most original reflections and musings. A 
second edition has been published only a few 
months ago, so slowly is a book of merit 
struggling into doubtful popularity. 

A kindred production is his “ First Impres- 
sions of England and its People,” in which 
the author displays unrivalled quickness and 
breadth of observation, and bold and subtle 
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powers of generalization. We have graphic 
pictures of remarkable places, geological sur- 
veys of interesting districts, descriptions ‘of 
the various tyyes of character in the -popula- 
tion, and speculative essays on the character- 
isties and tendencies of English society, in 
which he handles the moral and mental 
strata of English life as familiarly as if it were 
a geological formation, and interprets the 
heart of old England as fluently and easily as 
if it were the “ Old Red Sandstone.” 

Of Mr. Miller’s two famous books on geol- 
ogy (“ The Old Red Sandstone,” and “The 
Footprints of the Creator,”), we need not 
speak. They have placed him in the front 
rank of geologists, both as a discoverer and a 
teacher. “The Footprints” trample into 
nothing that ridiculous book, “The Vestiges 
of Creation,” and its author’s small and con- 
ceited head lies under Mr. Miller’s heel. We 
confidently expect from Mr. Miller, if life and 
health be spared him, a series of remarkable 
and valuable works, worthy of his genius, and 
the high and holy purposes for which he 
trains and exercises it. ¢ 


(Memorials prefixed to the American edition 
of “ Testimony of the Rocks,”—published by 
Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, Boston.] 

Near the end of the autumn of 1856, the 
American publishers of Hugh Miller’s works 
received from him, through his Edinburgh 
publishers, the offer of a new work from his 
pen. The offer was accepted and a contract 
was at once closed. Soon the advance sheets 
began to come; and as successive portions 
were received and perused, it became more 
and more evident that the work was destined 
not only to extend-his fame, but to establish 
for him new and special claims to the admire- 
tion and gratitude of mankind. In the midst 
of these anticipations, and ere more than half 
the sheets had been received, the publishers 
and the publie here were startled by the news 
that Mr. Miller had come to a violent death. 
The paragraph conveying the intelligence was 
such as to leave the mind in a state of painful 
suspense. But thc next steamer from Europe 
brought full details of the lamentable event. 
It appeared that in a momentary fit of mental 
aberration he had died by his own hand, on 
the night of December 23d, 1856. The cause 
was over-much brain work. He had been 
long and incessantly engaged in preparing the 
present work for the press, when, just as he 
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had given the last touches to the eloquent, 
the immortal record, reason abandoned her 
throne, and in the brief interregnum, that 
great light of science was quenched forever. 

The event caused universal lamentation 
throughout the British Isles. It was treated 
as a public calamity. The British press, from 
the London Times to the remotest provincial 
newspaper, gave expression to the general 
sorrow in strains of unwonted eloquence ; 
and in so doing recounted his great services 
to the cause of science, and paid homage to 
his genius, 

Some of the articles which the event thus 
called forth have seemed to the American 
publishers worthy of preservation, from the 
authentic facts which they embody, the judg- 
ments which they express, and the literary 
excellence by which they are marked. They 
haye therefore determined to print them in 
connection with this work as permanent Me- 
morials of its distinguished and lamented au- 
thor. 

The first piece appeared in the Edinburgh 
Witness of December 27th, 1856,—the paper 
of which Mr. Miller had been the editor from 
its establishment in 1840. It presents an 
. authentic account of the circumstance attend- 


ing his death, and is understood to be from 
the pen of the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D., 
the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. Chal- 
mers, and sometime editor of the North 
British Review. 


“Tn the belief that nothing touching the 
character and memory of such a man can be 
regarded with other than the deepest interest, 
the friends of Mr. Hugh Miller have thought 
it due at once to his great name and to the 
cause of truth, to lay fully before the public a 
statement of the most mournful circumstances 
under which he has departed from this life. 
For some months past his overtasked intellect 
had given evidence of disorder. He became 
the prey of false or exaggerated alarms. He 
fancied—if, indeed, it was a fancy—that occa- 
sionally, and for brief intervals, his faculties 
quite failed him,—that his mind broke down. 
He was engaged at this time with a treatise 
on the ‘ Testimony of the Rocks,’ upon which 
he was putting out all his strength,—working 
at his topmost pitch of intensity. That 
volume will in a few weeks be in the hands of 
many of our readers; and while they peruse 
it with the saddened impression that his in- 
tellect and genius poured out their latest 
treasures in its composition, they will search 
through it in vain for the slightest evidence 
of feebleness or decaying power. Rather let 
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us anticipate the general verdict that will be 
pronounced upon it, and speak of it as one of 
the ablest of all his writings. But he wrought 
at it too eagerly. Hours after midnight the 
light was seen to glimmer through the win- 
dow of that room which within the same 
eventful week was to witness the close of the 
volume, and the close of the writer’s life. 

This over-working of the brain began to tell 
upon his mental health. He had always been 
somewhat moodily apprehensive of being at- 
tacked by footpads, and had carried loaded 
firearms about his person. Latterly, having 
occasion sometimes to return to Portobello 
from Edinburgh at unseasonable hours, he 
had furnished himself with a revolver. But 
now, to all his old fears as to attacks upon his 
person, there was added an exciting and over- 
mastering impression that his house, and 
especially that Museum, the fruit of so much 
care, which was contained in a separate outer 
building, were exposed to the assault of bur- 
glars. He read all the recent stories of house 
robberies. He believed that one night, lately, 
an actual attempt to break in upon his Mu- 
seum had been made. Visions of ticket-of-leave 
men, prowling about his premises, haunted 
him by day and by night. The revolver, 
which ep nightly near him, was not enough; 
a broad-bladed dagger was kept beside it; 
whilst behind him, at his bed head, a elay- 
more stood ready at hand. A week or 80 
ago, a new and more aggravated feature of 
cerebral disorder showed itself in sudden and 
singular sensations in his head. They eame, 
only after lengthened intervals. They did not 
last long, but were intensely violent. The 
terrible idea that his brain was deeply and 
hopelessly diseased,—that his mind was on 
the verge of ruin,—took hold of him, and 
stood out before his eye in all that appalling 
magnitude in which such an imagination as 
his alone could picture it. It was mostly at 
night that these wild paroxysms of the brain 
visited him ; but up til last Monday he had 
spoken of them tonoone. A friend who had 
a long conversation with him on the Thursday 
of last week, never enjoyed an interview more, 
or remembers him in a more genial mood, 
On the Saturday forenoon another friend 
from Edinburgh found him in the same happ 

frame. As was his wont when with an ol 

friend with whom he felt particularly at ease, 
he read or recited some favorite passages, re~ 
peating on this occasion, with great emphasis, 
that noble prayer. of John Knox, which, he 
told his friend, it had been his frequent custom 
to repeat privately during the days of the Dis- 
ruption. On the forenoon of Sunday last he 
worshipped in the Free Church at Portobello; 
and in the evening read a little work which 

had been put into his hands, penning that 
brief notice of it whick will be read with 
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melancholy interest as his last contribution to 
this journal. About ten o’clock on Monday 
morning he took what with him was an alto- 
gether unusual step, He called on Dr. Bal- 
four, in Portobello, to consult him as to his 
state of health: ‘On my asking, says Dr. 
Balfour, in a communication with which we 
have been favored, ‘ what was the matter with 
him, he replied, “ My brain is giving way. I 
cannot put two thoughts together to-day. I 
have had a dreadful night of it; I cannot face 
another such. I was impressed with the idea 
that my Museum was attacked by robbers, 
and that I had got up, put on my clothes, and 
gone out with a loaded pistol to shoot them. 
Immediately after that I became unconscious. 
How long that continued, I cannot say; but 
when I awoke in the morning I was trembling 
all over, and quite confused in my brain. On 
rising I felt as if a stiletto was suddenly, and 
as quickly as an electric shock, passed through 
my brain from front to back, and left a burn- 
ing sensation on the top of the brain just be- 
low the bone. So thoroughly convinced was 
{ that I must have been out through the 
night, that 1 examined my trousers to see if 
they were wet or covered with mud, but could 
find none.” He further said,—*I may state 
that I was somewhat similarly affected through 
the night twice last week, and I examined my 
trousers in the morning to see if I had been 
out. Still the terrible sensations were not 


nearly so bad as they were last night; and I 
wry further inform you, that towards the end 


of last week, while passing through the Ex- 
change in Edinburgh, I was seized with such a 
giddiness that I staggered, and would, I think, 
have fallen, had I not gone into an entry, 
where I leaned against the wall, and became 
me unconscious for some seconds.”’ Dr. 

alfour stated his opinion of the case; told 
him that he was over-working his brain, and 
agreed to call on him on the following day to 
make a fuller examination. 

“ Meanwhile the quick eye of affection had 
noticed that there was something wrong, and 
on Monday forenoon Mrs. Miller came up to 
Edinburgh to express her anxiety to Profes- 
sor Miller, and request that he would see her 
husband. ‘1 arranged,’ says Professor Miller, 
‘to meet Dr. Balfour at Shrub Mount (Mr. 
Hugh Miller’s house), on the afternoon of 
next day. We met accordingly at half-past 
three on Tuesday. He was a little annoyed 
at Mrs. Miller’s loulee given me the trouble, 
as he called it, but received me quite in his 
ordinary kind, friendly manner. We exam- 
ined his chest and found that unusually well ; 
but soon we discovered that it was head 
symptoms that made him uneasy. He ac- 
knowledged having been, night after night, 
up till very late in the morning, working 

ard and continuously at his new book, 
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“which,” with much satisfaction, he said, #1 
have finished this day.” He was sensible 
that his head had suffered in consequence, as 
evidenced in two ways: first, occasionally he 
felt as if a very fine poignard had been sud- 
denly passed through and through his brain, 
The pain was intense, and momentarily fol- 
lowed by confusion and giddiness, and the 
sense of being “very drunk,”—unable to 
stand or walk. He thought that a period of 
unconsciousness must have followed this,—a 
kind of swoon,—but he had never fallen. 
Second, what annoyed him most, however, 
was a kind of nightmare, which for some 
nights past had rendered sleep most misera- 
ble. It was no dream, he said; he saw no 
distinct vision, and could remember nothing 
of what had passed accurately. It was a sense 
of vague and yet intense horror, with a convic- 
tion of being abroad in the night wind, and 
dragged through places as if by some invisible 
ower. “ Last night,” he said, “I felt as if I 
had been ridden by a witch for fifty mflés, 
and rose far more wearied in mind and body 
than when I lay down.” So strong was his 
conviction of having been out, that he had 
difficulty in persuading himself to the con- 
trary, by carefully examining his clothes in 
the morning, to see if they were not wet or 
dirty ; and he looked inquiringly and anx- 
iously to his wife, asking if she was sure he 
had not been out last night, and walking in . 
this disturbed trance or dream. His pulse 
was quiet, but tongue foul. The head was 
not hot, but he could not say it was free from 
pain. But I need not enter into professional 
details. Suffice it to say that we came to the 
conclusion that he was suffering from an over- 
worked mind, disordering his digestive organs, 
enervating his whole frame, and threatening 
serious head affection. We told him this, 
and enjoined absolute discontinuance of work, 
bed at eleven, light supper (he had all his life 
made that a principal meal), thinning the 
hair of the head, a warm sponging-bath at 
bed time, etc. To all our commands he 
readily promised obedience, not forgettin 
the discontinuance of neck rubbing, to whic 
he had unfortunately been prevailed to sub- 
mit some days before. For fully an hour we 
talked together on these and other subjects, 
and I left him with no apprehension of im- 
pending evil, and little doubting but that a 
short time of rest and regimen would restore 
him to his wonted vigor’ It was a cheerful 
hour that thus was passed, and his wife and 
family partook of the hopeful feeling with 
which his kind friend, Professor Miller, had 
parted with him. It was now near the din- 
ner hour, and the servant entered the room 
to spread the table. She found Mr. Miller 
in the room alone. Another of the 
oxysms was.on him. His face was such @ 
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picture of horror that she shrunk in terror 
from the sight. He flung himself on the 
sofa, and buried his head, as if in agony, 
upon the cushion. Again, however, the vision 
fitted by, and left him in perfect health. 
The evening was spent quietly with his family. 
During tea he employed himself in reading 
aloud Cowper’s “ Castaway,” the Sonnet on 
Mary Unwin, and one of his more playful 
nieces, for the special pleasure of his children. 
Flaving corrected some proofs of the forth- 
coming volume, he went up-stairs to his study. 
At the appointed hour he had taken the bath, 
but unfortunately his natural and peculiar re- 
pugnance to physic had induced him to leave 
untaken the medicine that had been prescribed. 
He had retired into his sleeping-room,—a 
small apartment opening out of his study, and 
which, for some time past, in consideration of 
the delicate state of his wife’s health, and the 
irregularity of his own hours of study, he oc- 
cupied at night alone,—and had Jain some- 
time upon the bed. The horrible trance, 
more horrible than ever, must have returned. 
All that can now be known of what followed 
is to be gathered from the facts, that next 
morning his body, half dressed, was found 
lying lifeless on the floor, the feet upon the 
study rug, the chest pierced with the ball of 
the revolver pistol, which was found lying in 


‘ the bath that stood close by.* ‘The deadly 
bullet had perforated the left lung, grazed the 
heart, cut through the pulmonary artery at 


* The same revolver proved to be the instru- 
ment of death to another person, two days after. 
The circumstances are thus related in the Edin- 
burgh Witness of December 27 :— 


“ A most melancholy event, arising out of the 
following circumstances, occurred yesterday in the 
shop of Mr. Thomson, gunmaker. In the begin- 
ning of July, last year, Mr. Hugh Miller bought a 
six-shot revolving chamber pistol, size of ball 
ninety-two to. the pound, from the late firm of 
Messrs. Alexander Thomson & Son, gunmakers, 
16 Union Place. A few days-after, he called and 
said he thought it a little stiff in its agg a 
and got it made to revolve more readily. The 
pistol has not been seen. by Mr. Thomson since 
then; but in his absence a few minutes at dinner 
yesterday, Professor Miller called about twenty 
minutes from two, and asked Mr. Thomson’s fore- 
man how many of the six shots had been fired. 
He added, ‘ Mind, it is loaded.’ The foreman, in- 
stead of removing the breach or chamber to exam- 
ine it, had incautiously turned the pistol entire 
towards his own person, and lifting up the ham- 
mer with his fingers, while he counted the remain- 
ing loaded chambers, he must have slipped his 
fingers while the pistol was turned to his own head. 
It exploded, and the ball lodging in the angle of 
his right eye, he fell back a lifeless corpse. The 
pistol is a bolted one, which permits of being car- 
Tied loaded with perfect safety. Having been wet 
internally, rust may have stopped the action of 
the bolt. It is a singular fact that Hugh Miller 
dropped the pistol into the bath, where it remained 
for several hours. This may account for the ap- 
darent incaution of Mr. Thomson’s foreman.”’ 
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its root, and lodged in the rib in the right 
side. Death must have been instantaneous. 
The servant by whom the body was first dis- 
covered, acting with singular discretion, gave - 
no alarm, but went instantly in search of the 
doctor and minister; and on the latter the 
melancholy duty was devolved of breaking the 
fearful intelligence to that now broken-hearted 
widow, over whose bitter sorrow it becomes 
us to draw the veil. The body was lifted and 
laid upon the bed. We saw it there a few 
hours afterwards. The head lay back side- 
ways on the pillow. There was the massive 
brow, the firm-set, manly features, we had 
so often looked upon admiringly, just as we 
had lately seen them,—no touch nor trace 
upon them of disease—nothing but that 
overspread pallor of death to distinguish them 
from what they had been. But the expres- 
sion of that countenance in death will live in 
our memory forever. Death by gunshot 
wounds is said to leave no trace of suffering 
behind ; and never was there a face of the 
dead freer from all shadow of pain or grief 
or conflict, than that of our dear departed 
friend. And as we bent over it, and remem- 
bered the troubled look jt sometimes had in 
life, and thought what must have been the 
sublimely terrific expression that it wore at 
the moment when the fatal deed was done, 
we,could not help thinking that it lay there 
to tell us, in that expression of unruffled, 
majestic repose that sat upon every feature, 
what we so assuredly believe, that the spirit 
had passed through a terrible tornado, in 
which reason had been broken down ; but that 
it had made the great passage in safety, and 
stood looking back to us, in humble, grateful 
triumph, from the other side. 

“ On looking round the room in which the 
body had been discovered, a folio sheet of pa- 
per was seen lying on the table. On the cen- 
tre of the page the following lines were writ- 
ten,—the Tat which that pen was ever to 
trace :— 


“¢ DEAREST LypiA,—My brain burns. I 
must have walked ; and a fearful dream rises 
upon me. I cannot bear the horrible thought. 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ haye 
mercy upon me. Dearest Lydia, dear chil- 
dren, farewell. My brain burns as the recol- 
lection grows. My dear, dear wife, farewell. 

“* HUGH MILLER.’ 


“What a legacy of love to a broken-hearted 
family! and to us, and all who loved him, how 
leasing to observe, that in that bewildering 
anes when the horror of that great darkness 
came down upon that noble spirit, and some 
hideous, shapeless phantom overpowered it, 
and took from it even the capacity to discern 
the right from the wrong, humility and faith 
and affection, still kept their hold :—amid 
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the ruins of the intellect, that tender heart re- 
maining still unbroken! These last lines re- 
main as the surest evidence of the mysterious 
, power that laid his spirit prostrate, and of the 
noble elements of which that spirit was com- 
posed—humble and reverent and loving to 
the last. 

“We must be excused from attempting any 
analysis of Mr. Miller’s character and genius, 
or any estimate of the distinguished services 
he has rendered to literature, science, and the 
Christian faith. His loss is too heavy a one, 
—his removal has come upon us too suddenly 
and to awfully for mind or hand to be steady 
enough for sucha task. The voice of the pub- 
lic press has already told what a place he had 
won for himself in the admiration and affec- 
tion of his countrymen; and for the delicate 
and tender way in which the manner of his de- 
parture has universally been alluded to, were 
we permitted to speak in the name of Mr. 
Miller’s friends, we should express our deep- 
est gratitude. It is a beautiful and worthy 
tribute that his brother journalists have ren- 


dered to the memory of one who was a la- | 


borer along with them in elevating the talent 
and tone of our newspaper literature. 

“ As Free Churchmen, however, it would 
be unpardonable were we to omit all reference, 
at such a time as this, to what he did on be- 
half of the church of his adoption. Dr. Chal- 
mers did not err when, self-oblivious, he spake 
of Mr. Miller, as he so often did, as the great- 
est Scotchman alive after Sir Walter Scott’s 
death, and as the man who had done more 
than all others to defend and make popular 
throughout the country the non-intrusion 
cause. We know well what the mutual love 
and veneration was of those two great men for 
one another whilst living ; and now that both 
are gone,—and hereafter we believe still more 
so than even now,—their two names will be 
intertwined in the grateful and admiring re- 
membrance of the ministers and members of 
the Free Church. It was the high honor of 
the writer of these hurried lines to record the 
part taken by his venerable relative in that 
great ecclesiastical struggle which terminated 
in the Disruption. At that time it was mat- 
ter to him of great regret that, as his office 
was that of a biographer, and not of the histo- 
rian, there did not occur those natural oppor- 
tunities of speaking of the part taken by Mr. 
Miller in that struggle, of which he gladly 
would have availed himself. And he almost 
wishes now that he had violated what ap- 
peared to him to be his duty, in order to create 
such an opportunity. He feels as if in this he 
had done .some injustice to the dead,—an in- 
justice which it would gratify him beyond meas- 
ure if he could now in any way repair, by ex- 
pressing it as his own judgment, and the 


judgment of the vast body of his Church, that 
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next to the writings and actings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, the leading articles of Mr. Miller in this 
journal did more than any thing else to give 
the Free Church the place it holds in the af- 
fections of so many of our fellow-countrymen. 
“ But Mr. Miller was far more than a Free 
Churchman, and did for the Christianity of his 
country and the world a far higher service 
than any which in that simple character and 
office was rendered by him. There was noth- 
ing in him of the spirit and temper of the sec- 
tarian. He breathed too broad an atmosphere 
to live and move within such narrow bounds, 
In the heat of the conflict there may have 
been too much occasionally of the partisan ; 
and in the pleasure that the sweep and stroke 
of his intellectual tomahawk gave to him who 
wielded it, he may have forgotten at times the 
ain inflicted where it fell; but let his writ- 
ings before and after the Disruption be now 
consulted, and it will be found that it was 
mainly because of his firm belief, whether 
right or wrong, that the interests of vital god- 
liness were wrapped up in it, that he took his 
stand, and sloped his conspicuous part, in the 
ecclesiastical conflict.. It is well known that 
for some time past,—for reasons to which it 
would be altogether unseasonable to allude,— 
he has ceased to take any active part in eccle- 
siastical affairs. He had_ retired even, in a 
great measure, from the field of general litera- 
ture, to devote himself to the study,of Geol- 
ogy. His past labors in this department,- 
enough to give him a high and honored place 
among its most distinguished cultivators,—he 
looked upon but as his training for the great 
life-work he had marked out for himself,— 
the fuil investigation and illustration of the 
Geology of Scotland. He had large materials 
already collected for this work; and it was 
his intention, after completing that volume 
which has happily been left in so finished a 
state, to set himself to their arrangement. 
The friends of science in many lands will 
mourn over the incompleted project which, 
however ably it may hereafter be accomplished 
by another, it were vain to hope shall ever be so 
accomplished as it should have been by one who 
united in himself the power of accurate obser- 
vation, of logical deduction, of broad general- 
ization, and of pictorial and poetic representa- 
tion. But the friends of Christianity cannot 
regret, that since it was the mysterious decree 
of Heaven that he should prematurely fall, 
his work as a pure Geolosists not half done,— 
he should have been led aside by the publica- 
tion of the‘ Vestiges of Creation ’ to that track 
of semi-theological, semi-scientific research to 
which his later studies and later. writings 
have been devoted. That, as it now seems to 
us, was the great work which it was given 
him on earth to do,—to illustrate the perfect 
harmony of all that science tells us of the 
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hysical structure and history of our. globe, 
with all that the Bible tells of the creation and 
vernment of this earth by and through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. The establishment 
and exhibition of that harmony was a task to 
which is it too much to say that there was no 
man living so competent ashe? We leaveit 
to the future to declare how much he has 
done by his writings to fulfil that task; but 
mourning, as we now can only do, over his 
sad and melancholy death,—to that very death, 
with all the tragic circumstances that surround 
it, we would -point as the closing sacrifice of- 
fered on the altar of our faith. His very in- 
tellect, his reason —God’s most precious gift, 
—a gift dearer than life——perished in the 
great endeavor to harmonize the works and 
word of the Eternal. A most inscrutable 
event, that such an intellect should have been 
suffered to go to wreck through too eager a 
prosecution of such a work. But amid the 
mystery, which we cannot penetrate, our love 
and our veneration and our gratitude, toward 
that so highly gifted and truly Christian man 
shall only grow the deeper because of the cloud 
and the whirlwind in which he has been borne 
off from our side.” 


On the 31st of December, two days after 
the obsequies had been performed, Dr. Hanna 


resumed the subject in the following elevated 
strain :— 


“ We have still but little heart to dilate on 
any political or literary topic. Our thoughts 
can dwell on but one thrice melancholy event. 


Need we name that event? Alas,no! It 
had occurred but a few hours when the tid- 
ings of it struck our city with stunning, stupe- 
fying, and deeply saddening blow. It has 
already thrilled our whole land; and is on its 
way,- through a hundred channels, to the 
west, to the east, and to the south, carrying 
with it mourning and lamentation throughout 
the vast area which is covered by the language 
in which Hugh Miller wrote. Writing, as it 
were, amid the deep shadows of the funeral 
chamber, and brought in a manner into the 
very presence of the dead, we are made 
strongly to feel, and we daresay our readers 
toa large extent will feel, too, the nothing- 
ness of those discussions which usually oc- 
cupy and engross men. The _ weightiest 
matter that ever occupied the wisdom of cab- 
inet or the pen of journalist appears verily 
but fleeting and transitory, when brought thus 
Into prominent contrast with the awful reali- 
ties of human existence and destiny; and it 
is only when reflection shows us that these 
Matters are yet parts of a grand Providential 
scheme, embracing man’s happiness now, and 
entering deeply into the question of his future 
and eternal well-being, that we can see in 
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them that amount of significance and impor- 
tance which they really possess. 

“From the firmament of British literature 
and science a great light has departed. But 
yesterday we rejoiced in its beams, and now 
it has set all suddenly and forever ; and to us 
there remains but the melancholy task of be- 
wailing its departure, and tracing very hastily 
and imperfectly its track. The intellectual 
powers of Hugh Miller had certainly not de- 
clined. He was marked to the very last by 
that wonderful robustness of mind which had 
characterized him all through life. His sense 
was as manly, his judgment as sound and 
comprehensive, his penetration as discrimi- 
nating and deep, his imagination as vigorous 
and bold, and his taste as pure and trusty, as 
they had ever been. The whole of his great 
powers were found working together up to 
the last week of his earthly career, with their 
usually calm, noiseless strength, and finely 
balanced and exquisitely toned harmony. We 
have evidence of this fact under his own hand 
in recent numbers of the Witness. His last 
two articles were, the one on Russia, and the 
other on our modern poets. The former,— 
that on the resources of the Russian empire, 
—is characterized by the same wide range of 
thinking, the same skill in analysis, and the 
same power of grouping and arranging de- 
tails, and making them to throw light on 
some great principle, which usually marked 
and notified his hand when employed on such 
subjects. The latter,—that pn the poets,—is 
rich and genial as usual, betokening a full and 
unclouded recollection of all his early reading 
in that department of our literature, abound- 
ing in the finest touches of pathos and beauty, 
and redolent with a most generous sympathy 
with kindred genius. It is not inconsistent 
with what we have now stated, and it is the 
fact, that latterly the inroads of disease, 
which had entrenched itself deeply in a con- 
stitution originally strong, and which kept 
steadily advancing upon the vital powers, had 
come so near the seat of the mind, that for 
short intervals the noble spirit was sadly be- 
clouded, and its moral and intellectual action 
momentarily suspended. But, apart from 
this, there seemed ground to believe that 
there was yet before Mr. Miller much honor- 
able and noble labor. The strong man, after 
all his tasks, appeared to be still strong. His 
powers were mellowing into richness and 
calm, matured strength; his conceptions of 
great principles were growing yet wider; his 
store of facts, literary as well as scientific, was 
accumulating with every busy and laborious 
year that passed over him; and there did 
seem ground to expect from his pen, unri- 
valled among his contemporaries in its ex- 
quisite purity and calm power, many a deep- 
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thoughted article, and many a profoundly rea- 
soned and richly illustrated volume. We 
looked to him for the solution of many a dark 

uestion in science; and we certainly hoped, 

m that fine union of science and theology 
which dwelt in him above all men, for a yet 
fuller and more complete adjustment of the 
two great records of Creation,—that of the 
Rocks, and that of Moses, But alas! all 
these hopes have suddenly failed us. It 
seemed right otherwise to the Great Disposer 
of all. He has said to his faithfui servant, 
‘ Enough.’ 

“ Let us look back upon that work. We 
by no meams aim at giving a calm, well- 
weighed, and deeply pondered estimate of it, 
but only such a glance as the circumstances 
permit and require. His great and special 
work was his advocacy of the principles of 
the Free Church. Mr. Miller was par excel- 
lence the popular expounder and defender of 
these principles, whether in their embryotic 
state in the Non-Intrusion party, or as embod- 
ied in the fully developed and completely 
emancipated Free Protesting Church of Scot- 
lend. For this service, in connection with 
which he would have best liked to be remem- 
bered, as he best deserved it, he had uncon- 
sciously been undergoing a course of prep- 
aration even when a boy. He himself has 
told us with what eagerness he devoured, 
at that period of life, the legendary histories 
of Wallace and Bruce; and the occupation 
had its use. It gave him a capacity for ad- 
miring what was great though perilous in 
exploit, and for truly and largely sympathiz- 
ing with what was patriotic and self-sacrificing 
in character ; and so it created a groundwork 
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the Scottish nation,—the real enfranchisers of 
our people; and it was this that Mr, 
Miller to venerate these men 80 

and that made him in his inmost souhad 
voted follower, and to the utmost) extent af. 
his great faculties a defender, of their cause, 
He was a soldier from love,—pure, heroic, 
chivalrous devotion soaring infinitely above 
the partisan. He saw that the Church»of 
Scotland was the creator of the rights and 
privileges of the peers of Scotland,—that 
she was the grand palladium of the country’s 
liberties, —that while she stood an inde; 
dent and free institution, the people pr 
independent and free nation,—and thet bonds 
to her meant slavery to them. Therefore did 
he gird on the sword when he saw peril gath- 
ering around her. ‘The privileges,—the entire 
standing of the common people, as given 
them by the Reformation,—he saw to be in 
danger: he was ‘one of themselves ;’ and he 
felt and fought as if almost the quarrel had 
been a personal one, and the question atvissue 
his own liberty or slavery. How richly 
equipped and nobly armed he came into the 
field, we need not here state. What fulness 
yet precision of ecclesiastical lore,—what 
strength and conclusiveness of argument,— 
what flashes of humor, wit, and sarcasm,— 
and in what a luminous yet profoundly phil- 
osophical light did hé set the great principles 
involved in the controversy, making on 
patent in the very cottages of our land, and 
so fixing them in the understandings of the 
very humblest of our people, that they never 
afterwards could be either misunderstood or 
forgotten! It was thus that the way was pre- 
pared for the great result of the 18th of May, 


for his own future thinking and acting. The | 1843 


admiration he then bore to these earliest of 
our ‘Scottish Worthies,’ who vindicated on 
Bannockburn, and kindred fields, Scotland’s 
right to be an independent and free country, 
he afterwards transferred to our later ‘ Wor- 
thies,’ whom he revered as greater still. Not 
that he ever lost his admiration of the for- 
mer, or ceased to value the incalculable ser- 
vices they rendered to the Scottish nation ; 
but that he regarded Knox and Melville as 
men occupying a mt higher peng ton 
gifted with a yet deeper insight into their 
country’s wants,—as, in short, carrying for- 
ward and consummating the glorious task 
which Wallace and Bruce had but begun. 
He saw that unless our reformers had come 
after our heroes, planting schools, founding 
colleges, and, above all, imparting to their 
countrymen a scriptural and rational faith, in 
vain had Bruce unsheathed his sword,—in 
vain had Wallace laid down his life. Wallace 
and Bruce had created an independent coun- 
try: Knox and Melville had created an inde- 
pendent people. They were the creators of 


- 





Of Mr. Miller, as a man of science and a 
public ts we cannot speak at present 
at wy ength. In him the love of science was 
deeply seated and early developed. The first 
arena on which he appeared—obscure and 
humble as it was—afforded him special oppor- 
tunities of initiating himself into what to 
him was then, and continued ever afterwards 
to be, a most fascinating study. The study 
of geology was eagerly prosecuted amid the 
multifarious duties, and during the brief 
pauses, of a busy life. Several original dis- 
coveries rewarded his patient and laborious 
investigations. He succeeded at length in 
placing his name in the first rank of British 
scientific thinkers and writers. His works 
are characterized by a fine union of strict 
science, classic diction, and enchanting de- 
scription, which rises not unfrequently into 
the loftiest vein of poetry. The fruits of his 
researches were ever made to bear upon the 
defence and elucidation of the Oracles of 
Truth. Our common Christianity owes much 
to his pen. Viewing him as a journalist, Mr. 
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Miller not only excelled in article writing,— 
the most difficult of all kinds of composition, 
—but, as will be generally admitted, he has 
introduced a new era into newspaper writing. 
If the moral tone of our newspaper press is 
higher now than it was twenty-five years ago, 
we have Mr, Miller in large degree to thank 
for it; and to him, too, is ‘to be traced that 

urer style and more philosophic spirit which 

gins to be discernible in the columns of our 
public journals. 

“But the character in which his personal 
friends will- deplore him most, and will most 
frequently recall his memory, will be that of 
the man. How meek and gentle he was!— 
how unpretending and modest, even as a very 
child !—how true and steady in friendship !— 
how wise and playful his mirth !—how ripened 
and chastened his wisdom !—how ready to 
counsel !—how willing to oblige !—how gener- 
ous and large his sympathies! No little jeal- 
ousies, no fretful envyings, had he! Even in 
opposition, how noble and manly was he: if 
a powerful, he was a fair and open antagonist ; 
and whatever hard blows were dealt, they 
were dealt in his own journal. We have seen 
him in various moods and in all circumstances ; 
but never did we-hear him utter an unkind or 
disparaging word of man. He was, too, a 
sincere and humble Christian; and the lively 
faith which he cherished in the adorable Re- 
deemer and his all-efficacious sacrifice, bore 
abundantly its good fruits in a life ineludin 
no ordinary variety of condition and trial, ond 
running on to such term as to make abun- 
dantly manifest what manner of man he was.” 


The article which follows is from the Zdin- 
burgh News. It is evidently from the pen of 
one who was intimately acquainted with Hugh 
Miller, and is worthy of attention, not only 
for its eloquent and discriminating notices of 
his works, but algo for its statements respect- 
ing his great designs, never, alas, to be ac- 
complished. 


“Tt is not many months since we chronicled 
the death of the greatest of living Scotsmen, 
and the prince of modern philosophers—Sir 
William Hamilton. These fone few days have 
bereft us of another of our countrymen not 
less illustrious, and known all over the world 
as one of the princes of geology. We can- 
not well estimate the loss which society sus- 
tains in the death of Mr. Miller. He oceu- 
pied a foremost pes among us, and there is 
none on whom his mantle can fall. In the 
world of letters his name takes high rank, for 
‘undoubtedly he was one of the ablest writers 
in our literature. Who can have read with- 
out delight his manly, vigorous language, 
remnesomestaee into the highest eloquence, 
anon plunging into the depths of metaphysi- 
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eal argument, or grappling with the dry tech- 


nicalities of science, yet ever rolling along- 
with the same easy, onward flow? His style 
has all the charm of Goldsmith’s sweetness, 
with the infusion of a rich vigor that gives it 
an air of great originality. He is one of the 
few writers who have successfully conjoined 
the graces of literature with the formal details 
of science, and whose works are perused for 
their literary excellences, independently alto- 
gether of their scientific merit. His writings 
will ever be regarded among the classics of 
the English language. For obvious reasons 
we pass over his editorial labors. It is on 
the republic of science that his death will fall 
most heavily. There can be little doubt that 
he has done more to popularize his favorite 
department than any other writer. Of all - 
geological works, his enjoy, perhaps, the 
widest circulation—not in this country, merely, 
but all over the world, and especially in the 
United States. His reputation, however, does 
not rest solely on his standing as an exponent 
of science to the people; he was himself an 
original and accurate observer. When the in- 
fant science of geology was battling for exist- 
ence against the opposing phalanx of united 
Christendom, Hugh Miller, then a mere lad, 
was quietly working as a stone-mason in the 
north of Scotland, and employing his leisure 
time among the fossil fishes of the Old Red 
Sandstone, and the ammonities and the belem- 
nites of the Lias, that abound in the neigh- 
borhood of Cromarty. As years rolled slowly 
away, he continued his observations, and when 
at length, in 1841, the results were given to 
the world in his well known ‘Old Red Sand- 
stone,’ every one was charmed with the novelty 
and beauty of the style, and his reputation as 
a writer was at once established. Men of 
science, however, though acknowledging the 
graphic and elegant diction of his descriptions, 
had some doubts as to their truthfulness. _ In- 
deed, by some geologists they were cast aside 
as fanciful, and other restorations of the Old 
Redfishes were proposed and adopted. Those 
who are acquainted with Old Red ichthyolites, 
or who have had the pleasure of examining 
the exquisite series in Mr. Miller’s collection, 
may well smile at the absurdity of the restor- 
ations that were adopted. Yet some of these 
found their way into a work of no little popu- 
larity,—Mantell’s ‘Medals of Creation.’ It 
is sufficient to state that the drawings there 
given bear no resemblance to any thing in the 
heavens above or on the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth, nor to any fossil 
organism that has ever been discovered. At 
length the progress of investigation led to the 
discarding of these monstrosities, and Miller’s 
restorations were returned to, as, after all, the 
true ones, ‘The Old Red Sandstone’ formed 
an era in the history of fossil geology. That. 
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formation had hitherto been regarded as well 
nigh barren of organic remains; but Mr. 
Miller demonstrated that it contains at least 
three successive stages, each characterized by 
a suite of uncouth and hitherto unknown 
fishes. A few years later he published his 
‘Foot-prints of the Creator.’ This is un- 
doubtedly his chef-d’ceuvre, exhibiting, as it 
does, the full powers of his massive intellect, 
and his poetic imagination. As a piece of 
scientific investigation and research, it is of a 
very high order; as a reply to the crudities of 
the development theory, it is unanswerable ; 
and as a contribution to our physico-theologi- 
cal literature, it ranks, with Chalmers’ ‘ Astro- 
nomical Lectures,’ among the finest in this or 
any other language. Some of the ideas are 
as profound us they are original, opening up 
a new field of thought, which it was doubtless 
the intention of the deceased himself to culti- 
vate. His published works, however, contain 
but a fraction of the labors of his lifetime. 
“For many years past he has been one of 
the most energetic members of the Royal 
Physical Society, at whose meetings he from 
time to time made known the progress of his 
researches. Were these papers collected, 
they would form several goodly volumes. 
But their author studiously refrained from 
publishing them, save occasionally in the 
columns of the Witness newspaper. It was 
his intention that they should each form a 
part of the great work of his life, to which for 
many years his leisure moments had been 
devoted. His design was to combine the 
results of all his labors among the different 
rock formations of Scotland into one grand 
icture of the geological history of our country. 
or this end he had explored a large part of 
the Scottish counties, anxious that his state- 
ments should rest as far as possible upon the 
authority of his own personal investigations. 
His knowledge of the geology of the country 
was thus far more extensive than was generally 
supposed. We may refer particularly to that 
branch of it on which he bestowed the unremit- 
ted attention of his closing years,—the paleon- 
tological history of the glacial beds,—that 
strange and as yet almost unknown period that 
ushered in the existing creation. He studied 
it minutely along the shores of the Moray 
Frith, on the east coast of Scotland, along the 
shores of Fife and the Lothians, and on the 
coast of Ayrshire and the Frith of Clyde. 
This last summer he made a tour through the 
centre of the island, and obtained boreal shells 
at Buchlyvie in Stirlingshire—the omphalos 
of Scotland. The importance of this discovery, 
in connection with those he had pouldnl 
made in following out the same chain of evi- 
dence, can only be appreciated by those who 
have paid some attention to geology. We 
may state briefly that it proves the central 
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area of Scotland to have been subm 
beneath an icy sea, and icebergs to have grated 
along over what is now the busy valley of the 
Forth and Clyde, while the waters were 
tenanted by shells at present found only in 
the Northern Ocean. A large part of his 
work is written ; though it is to be feared that 
much knowledge amassed in the course of his 
‘oreparation, has perished with him. In par- 
‘ticular, there were whole sections of his 
Museum understood only by himself. Every 
little fragment had its story, and contributed 
its quota of evidence to the truth of ‘his 
descriptions. There, is, perhaps, but another 
mind in Britain,—that of Sir Philip Egerton, 
—that can catch up the thread, and read off, 
though with difficulty, the meaning of those 
carefully arranged fragments. Yet, even with 
such aid, much must long, if not forever, 
remain dark and obscure. The work on which 
he was more immediately engaged at the time 
of his death was partly theological, partly 
scientific. It was to embrace the substance of 
some lectures lately delivered, and a papet 
read last year before the British Association 
at Glasgow on the fossil plants collected b 
himself from the Oolite and Old Red Sand- 
stone of Scotland. It was likewise to contain 
the figures of some thirty or forty hitherto 
undescribed species of vegetables. We hope 
that, as it was all but ready for publication, it 
may yet be given to the world. 

“The name of Hugh Miller will ever stand 
forth as synonymous with all that is honest 
and manly; as the impersonation of moral 
courage and indomitable energy; as the true 
ideal of a self-educated man. From the hum- 
blest sphere of life, and from the toils of 
stone-mason’s apprentice, without means, with- 
out friends, without other than the most rudi- 
mentary education, he rose, by his own unaided 
and unwearied exertions, to fill one of the 
brightest pages in the annals of our country. 
And when, in future years, an example is 
sought of unconquerable perseverence, of fear- 
less integrity, and of earnest, ceaseless activity, 
the voice of universal approbation shall pro- 
claim—“ the stone-mason of Cromarty.” We 
have spoken of this mournful event only as.a 
public calamity; yet, to those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with the departed, it is 
invested with no ordinary sadness. Long, 
long shall they remember the playful fancy, 
the rich humor, the warm, genial heart of 
their friend. His simple, open frankness 
endeared him to every one, though his retiring 
disposition prevented him from making many 
intimate friendships. To those who enjoyed , 
this higher privilege, his death must have 
caused the most poignant regret. Yet what 
can even their sorrow be to that of the relatives 
of the departed? We lament the death of 
one who was alike an honor to his profession, 
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to literature, to science, and to his country,— 
and of the most loved and cherished of friends. 
Let.us not forget to mingle our sympathy and 
our sorrow with that deeper grief that mourns 
the loss of a husband and a father.” 


As coming from a different quarter, and 
presenting a somewhat different view, the fol- 
lowing, from the London Literary Gazette, 
should have a place here. 


“Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty in 
1805. In his early life he worked as a laborer 
in the Sandstone quarries in his native district, 
and afterwards as a stone-mason in different 
parts of Scotland. In a work published in 
1854, “ My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the 
Story of my Education,” Mr. Miller gives a 
most interesting account of his early history, 
and of the training and self-culture by which 
he rose to honorable rank in literature and 
science. Notwithstanding the unpretending 
statements of this narrative, and the disavowel 
of any other elements of success than are 
within ordinary reach, every reader of that 
book feels that homage is due to a genius 
original and rare, as well as to natural talents 
diligently and judiciously cultivated. While 


professedly written for the benefit of the: 


working classes of his own country, there are 
few who may not derive pleasant and profit- 
able lessons from this most remarkable piece 
of autobiography. After being engaged in 
manual labor for about fifteen years, Mr. 
Miller was for some time manager of a bank 
that was established in his native town. While 
in this position, a pamphlet that he published, 
on the ecclesiastical controversies which then 
distracted Scotland, attracted the attention of 
the leaders of the party who now form the 
Free Church, and they invited him to be 
editor of the Witness newspaper, then about 
to be established for the advocacy of their 
principles. Mr. Miller had already published 
a volume of “ Legendary Tales of Cromarty,” 
of which the late Baron Hume, nephew of the 
historian, himself a man of much judgment 
and taste, said it was “ written in an English 
style, which he had begun to regard as one of 
the lost arts.” The ability displayed by Mr. 
Miller as editor of the Witness, and the 
influence exerted by him on ecclesiastical and 
educational events in Scotland, are well known. 
Mr. Miller did not confine his newspaper to 
topics of local or passing interest. In its 
columns he made public his geological obser- 
vations and researches; and most of his works 
originally appeared in the form of articles in 
that newspaper. It was in 1840, the year at 
which the autobiographical memoir closes, 
that the name of Hugh Miller first became 
widely known beyond his own country. 

At the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Glasgow 
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that year, Sir Roderick, then Mr. Murchison, 
gave an account of the striking discoveries 
recently made in the Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland. M. Agassiz, who was present, 
pointed out the peculiarities and the impor- 
tance of these discoveries ; and it was on this 
occasion that he proposed to associate the 
name of Mr. Miller with them, by the won- 
derful fossil, the Pterichthys Milleri, speci- 
mens of which were then under the notice of 
the section. Dr. Buckland, following M, 
Agassiz, said that ‘he had never been so 
much astonished in his life by the powers of 
any man as he had been by the geological 
descriptions of Mr. Miller. He described 
these objects with a felicity which made him 
ashamed of the comparative meagreness and 
poverty of his own descriptions in the 
“ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had cost him 
hours and days of labor. He (Dr. Buckland) 
would give his left hand to possess such 
powers of description as this man; and if it 
leased Providence to spare his useful life, 
4 if any one, would certainly render the 
science attractive and popular, and do equal 
service to theology and geology.’ At the 
meetings of the Association, the language of 
panegyric and of mutual compliment is not 
unfrequent, and does not signify much; but 
these were spontaneous tributes of praise to: 
one comparatively unknown. The publication 
of the volume on the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ 
with the details cf the author’s discoveries 
and researches, more than justified all the 
anticipations that had been formed. It was 
received with highest approbation, not by men 
of science alone, for the interest of its facts, 
but by men of letters, for the beauty of its 
style. Sir Roderick Murchison, in his ad- 
dress to the Geological Society that year, 
‘hailed the accession to their science of such 
a writer,’ and said that ‘his work is, to a be- 
ginner, worth a thousand didactic treatises.’ 
The Ldinburgh Review spoke of the book 
being ‘as admirable for the clearness of its 
descriptions, and the sweetness of its com- 
position, as for the purity and gracefulness 
that pervade it.’ The impression made by 
such a testimony was the more marked, that 
the reviewer spoke of the writer as a fellow 
countryman, ‘ meritorious and self-taught.’ 
“In 1847 appeared ‘ First Impressions of 
England and its People,’ the result of a tour 
made during the previous year. Some parts 
of this book, especially the account of the 
pilgrimages to Bisetivel-onsdaen, and the, 
easowes, and Olney, and other places mem- 
orable for their literary associations, are as fine 
pieces of descriptive writing as the English lan-. 
guage possesses. This magic of style charac~ 
terized all his works, whether those of a more 
popular kind, or his scientific treatises, such 
as the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ and ‘ Footprints 
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of the Creator,’ a volume suggested by the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and subversive of the 
fallacies of that superficial and plausible book. 
Not one of the authors of our day has ap- 
proached Hugh Miller as a master of English 
composition, for the equal of which we must 

back to the times of Addison, Hume, and 
Goldsmith. Other living writers have now a 
wider celebrity, but they owe it much to the 
peculiarities of their “ or the popularity 
of their topics, Mr. Miller has taken subjects 
of science, too often rendered dry and repul- 
sive, and has thrown over them,an air of at- 
tractive romance. His writings on literature, 
history, and politics, are known to compara- 
tively few, from having appeared in the col- 
umns of a local newspaper. A judicious 
selection from his miscellaneous articles in the 
Wiiness would widely extend his fame, and 
secure for him a place, in classic English 
literature, as high as he held during his life 
as a periodical writer and as a_ scientific 
geologist. 
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“The mal appearance of Mr. Miller, 
or ‘Old Red,’ as he was familiarly, named 
his scientific friends, will not be brpeten by 
any who have seen him. A head of great 
massiveness, magnified by an abunaant pro- 
fusion of sub-Celtic hair, was set on a body 
of muscular compactness, but which in later 
years felt the undermining influence of a life 
of unusual ae gp and mental toil. Gen- 
erally wrapped in a bulky plaid, and with a 
garb ready for any work, he had the appear- 
ance of a shepherd from the Rosshire hills 
rather than an author and a man of science. 
In conversation or in lecturing, the man of 
original genius and. cultivated mind at once 
shone out, and his abundant information and 
philosophical acuteness were only less re- 
markable than his amiable disposition, his 
generous spirit, and his consistent, humble 
pew Literature and science have lost in 

im one of their brightest ornaments, and 
Scotland one of its greatest men,” 





DisraEt1.— Though identified with what 
should be the most national and chivalrous of 
political parties, it is doubtful whether there is 
any one in that party who does not consider 
Disraeli a charlatan. The question is whether 
he is quite so clever a charlatan as he is usually 
deemed. His style is a tawdry, schoolboy style, 
the style of the circulating library and the 
debating club. Disraeli as an opponent is 
dreaded, but it is not his strength that makes him 
dreaded. He is known, however, to carry a 
vitriol bottle in his pocket, and many a one who 
would be more than a match for him in a fair 
fight shrinks from the conflicts through fear of 
the vitriol bottle. The summary and suitable 
process would be his expulsion by the combat- 
ants on both sides from any field where fair fight- 
ing is going on. A man whose only weapon is a 
vitriol bottle may be dexterous enough to avoid 
burning his own fingers; can he always avoid 
burning the fingers of his friends? At all 
events, we see Disracli’s hideous vitriol scars 
nowhere but on the cheek of Conservatism. 
Some few drops of the vitriol have fallen on our 
noble English language ; but our noble English 
language has recovered from worse wounds. 
Sometimes I loathe and sometimes I pity Dis- 
raeli. I loathe him for his sacrifice of every 
thing patriotic and pure to his own selfishness 
and vanity; and I pity him for living in a small 
world of snarl and sarcasm, from which the 
heart and the conscience are most carefully 
excluded. Of eloquence, in any earnest manly 
sense, he is quite incapable; and the only pas- 
sages of his writings which struck me as display- 
ing superior talent were some descriptions of 
Eastern scenery. Where all is so dead and hol- 





low, does this alone remain a vitality—a love in 
a Hebrew soul of the Hebrew’s land ?—Critie. 





Tue OriGin anp History or Puws.—In 
Anglo-Saxon, and some northern churches of 
early date, a stone bench was made to project 
within the wall, running round the whdle interior 
except the eastern end. In 1010 they were 
y singers, as sitting on the ground or standing. 
About this ume the people introduced low, rude, 
three-legged stools promiscuously over the whole 
church. Wooden ‘seats were introduced soon 
after the Norman conquest. In 1007 a decree 
was issued in regard to the wrangling for seats, 
being so common that none could call any seat 
his own, except noblemen and patrons, each 
entering and holding the first one he seized. As 
we approach the Reformation, from 1530 to 1540, 
seats were more appropriate, the entrance being 
guarded by a cross, and the initials engraved on 
them. Immediately after the Reformation the 
pew system prevailed ; as we learn from a com- 
— of the poor commons addressed to Henry 

III. in 1646, in reference to a decree that a 
Bible should be in every church, at liberty for all 
to read, because they feared it might be taken 
into the “quire,” or some “pue.” In 1608 
galleries were introduced. But early as 1611 
pews were arranged to afford comfort, by being 
baized or cushioned, while the sides around were 
so high as to hide those within (a device of the 
Puritans to avoid being seen by the officers, 
who reported those who did not stand when the 
name of Jesus was mentioned). With the reign 
of Charles the First the reason for heightening 
the sides disappeared, and from the civil war 
they declined gradually to their present height. 
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Mémoires de VImpératrice Catherine II; 
écrits par elle-méme, et précédés d’une Pré- 
face par A. Herzen, Londres: Triibner et 
C*, 1859. 

La France ou lAngleterre? Variations 
Russes sur le théme de UAitentat du 14 
janvier. Par Iscander (A. Herzen). Lon- 
dres: Triibner et C*. 1858. 

A Hand-book of the principal Families in 
Russia. Originally written in French by 
Prince Paul Dolgorouky; translated into 
English, with Annotations and an Introduc- 
tion, by F. Z. London: James Ridgway, 
1858. 

“ WHEN the fields of ice which imprison 
the waters of the Neva during five months of 
the year begin to break, the bridge of boats 
is immediately taken away, and all communi- 
cation between the two banks of that broad 
river remains intercepted for several days. 
During that time the blocks of ice are rolled 
away by the stream; and when they have dis- 
appeared, the commandant of the fortress 
pens the navigation by repairing in a barge 
to the palace, and almost immediately after- 
wards the bridge is replaced. The command- 
ant crosses the river with much solemnity, and 
amid the roar of artillery. His barge is 
armed with a few pieces of cannon, and fol- 
lowed by a procession composed of smaller 
boats. He goes to offer to the head of the 
State a goblet filled with water from the river, 
which goblet was formerly given back to him 
full of silver coin. Next a festivity is cele- 
brated called “ the crossing of the river ; ” the 
people, dressed in holiday attire, throng the 
quays of the Neva, cross the river in small 
boats, and go to walk upon the ramparts of 
the fortress. This custom is peculiar to St. 
Petersburg, and is traced back to the time of 
Peter the Great. Doubtless that monarch 
thought proper to employ this popular means 
to make his subjects comprehend the great 
advantage they derived from this fine river, 
which, when it breaks its icy bonds, gives life 
to the city and animates also all the empire.” 

So writes a historian of Russia; and the 
description which he gives of the annual cel- 
ebration of this important change in the face 
of nature might well serve as an allegori- 
cal representation of the great moral change 
Which has just opened the internal condition 
and destiny of the Russian empire to the at- 
tention and sympathies of Western Europe. 
It is scarcely possible for the inhabitant of 


a mild “ constitutional ” climate to realize the 
intensity and continuity of that autocratic 
frost which chains, in a moral paralysis, the 
living and moving energies of an entire nation, 
or to enter fully into the transports of those 
joyful feelings with which even the temporary 
relaxation of this icy bondage is welcomed by 
all classes. Ina self-governed people, even 
the errors and crimes of the government have 
some reference to the feelings and opinions 
of the nation, and State misfortunes and hu- 
miliations express, in some greater or less 
degree, the depression and demoralization of 
society at large. But the winter, which, dur- 
ing such long periods, suspends the external 
vitality of the great northern empire, is a 
thing superinduced by the cold breath of a 
paramount despotism alone upon the national 
life which is stagnating beneath. Under 
whatever similarity of temperature the in- 
crustation may have commenced, this will ere 
long cease to exist; but the icy prison-doors 
continue to be firmly closed long after the 
waters within have begun to yearn with daily 
increasing ardor for the return of the bright 
sun-god, who is to strike off their fetters, and 
restore them to-the liberty and warmth of 
open day. 

The joy felt at such a release must be of a 
much higher degree in the moral than in 
the physical case; since the epoch of its re 
currence is so much less definite in the former 
than‘in the latter. The life of an individual | 
sovereign may, indeed, be caleulated within 
certain average limits; and if the era of na-~ 
tional reanimation depended merely on the 
death of the particular emperor, the bondage 
might be more endurable, and the periodic 
delight more moderate. But this is not the 
case; for the sad experience of the last cen- 
tury and a half has shown that, while the 
changes in the sovereign authority have been 
frequent, the system has been strikingly uni- 
form and continuous, and the chances of na- 
tional regeneration few and far between. The 
captivity and exile from all hope may con-- 
tinue so long that the nation may feel dis- 
posed to echo the despairing ery of a Rus- 
sian patriot, sent forth from Moscow during 
the reign of Nicholas: “As a’nation, we 
have no future prospect. The innovations of 
Peter I. moulded us in the worst form that 
can be made of man. We are the convinced 
slaves that it shall be so as it is. We are 





like those Poles who remained many years in 
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Kamstchatka, and to whom, at the: accession 
of Paul, it was announced that they are free, 
and can return now to their dear country. 
‘Thank ye,’ they replied,‘ it is too far and 
too late; we are prepared to set off to another 
land—it is time to die!’” Nicholas, we are 
told, with politic wisdom, declared the pub- 
lisher of these mournful forebodings to be a 
lunatic; but every one else in Russia “sur- 
rounded him with the greatest respect, and 
listened to the man like an oracle.” The 
hopeless spirit, indeed, manifested in this 
lament over the departed national life explains 
fully that apathetic submission of an immense 
population to the despotic rule of one man 
which arouses the wonder, if not the contempt, 
of Englishmen, long accustomed to the in- 
vigorating air of perpetual freedom—the con- 
vinced freemen of Europe. It also gives us 
some index of the amount of patriotic excite- 
ment likely to arise among the cultivated 
classes of Russia when they find that the 
national energies are responding eagerly to 
the first opportunities afforded them by the 
inauguration of a happier era, and that it was 
but a passing swoon which they might have 
mistaken for a premonitory symptom of na- 
tional dissolution. Such we gather to be the 
feelings of the most intelligent of the Rus- 
sian patriots at the great change which has 
been wrought in their country by the death 
of the Czar Nicholas, and the subsequent 
pacification with the Western Powers. ‘The 
progress which Russia has made during the 
three years of the reign of Alexander IL,” 
says the Russian exile M. Herzen, “ is im- 
mense. Every thing begins to move; the 
muscles, cramped by a straight-waistcoat, 
expand again. Questions of the most vital 
importance are raised. Russia is entering 
with tranquillity upon a revolution in her 
economy.” 

Herein lies a great distinction between the 
commencement of this and of previous reigns, 
which have nearly all of them been ushered 
in by a dynastic revolution, if not by a dynas- 
tic tragedy ; and the first periods at least of 
which have been absorbed, so far as internal 
administyation is concerned, in the consolida- 
tion of dynastic interests, the rewarding of 
successful, or the punishment of unsuccessful, 
conspirators. To these dynastic necessities 
and personal animosities the internal welfare 
of the nation, and its real interests, have been 
constantly postponed and sacrificed. The 
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stern, self-compressed character of Nicholas 
would undoubtedly have made itself felt 
under any circumstances; but it is not the 
less true that the insurrectionary storm which 
he encountered at the outset of his reign 
never ceased to brood upon his imagination, 
and, exaggerating his natural defects, deter- 
mined in a great measure the general charac- 
ter of administration. It began with a police 
inquisition ; and it developed itself into a vast 
system of police surveillance, which it re- 
mained to the end. Though it did much for 
the nation, both at home and abroad, it never 
worked through or with the nation ; for it re- 
garded nearly every individual member of it 
as a possible conspirator. It tasked to the 
utmost the capabilities of an administrative 
despotism in meeting the exigencies of the 
home government and the demands of an 
aggressive foreign policy ; but it shrank from 
enlisting, either as coadjutors or the gentlest 
critics of its measures, those who really had 
the chief interest in seeing them efficiently 
carried out, and the best means of so doing, 
Then came the war with England and France, 
in which the natural and multiplying energies 
of a free people were contrasted in the face 
of all Europe with the concentrated_but self- 
exhausting exertions of an artificial and irre- 
sponsible despotism. The result is recognized 
in Russia itself, as well as elsewhere, asa 
proof that, even for martial glory and the 
glitter of external conquests, it is not a desir- 
able thing that the voice of a nation should 
be reduced to the deceitful whispers which 
lull an autocrat into false security, and per- 
suade him that the unassisted powers of one 
man are equal to the task of not only giving 
every order throughout a vast empire, but 
seeing also that it is carried properly into 
effect. That the Russian people performed 
nobly every duty which was assigned or left 
to it throughout that severe struggle, no one 
entertains a doubt; but while the limited 
confidence inevitably placed in the national 
spirit was more than justified, its limitation 
to such an inferior réle was condemned in the 
plainest manner by the failures and collapse 
of the imperial directory. At this very crisis 
the great engineer of this discredited machine 
was removed from his onerous post by ® 
destiny happy for himself as well as for his 
country ; and the crown descended without a 
national convulsion upon the head of a prince 
who was uncompromised by his father’s pre 
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judices, and was at liberty to consult the in- 
terests of the nation without feeling that he 
was thereby sacrificing his own. Peace had 
become a necessity for Russia, as encumbent 
on the sovereign as desirable for the subject. 
The memories of 1825 need no longer be 
kept alive by the continuance of a system 
which had proved itself so inefficient in the 
hands of a most skilful master; it might be 
quietly dropped without lowering the personal 
reputation of the emperor, and public opinion 
might be as quietly invited to assume its 
long-suspended duties without exposing mon- 
arch or people to the trial of an abrupt and 
revolutionary crisis. This has in a great 
measure been done. General Doubelt, chief 
of the secret police at St. Petersburg; Gene- 
ral Count Peter Kleinmichel, chief superin- 
tendent of bridges and highways, and a very 
unpopular favorite of Emperor Nicholas, with 
other equally compromised dignitaries,—have 
been dismissed by Alexander II.; and hith- 
erto, at least, we hear of no unworthy ap- 
pointments in their place. The doors have 
been thrown open for the return of some of 
the most compromised of the Russian exilesr 
Even M. Ivan Golovine, whom, if any one, 
the house of Romanoff might be justified in 
making an exception of its amnesty, has re- 
ceived permission to reénter Russia. The 
press has been set at comparative liberty, and 
cheap newspapers are starting in abundance 
to compete with the high-priced monopoly of 
those privileged by the old censorship. Rus- 
sians are beginning to speak their real 
thoughts to one another, and it is no longer 
necessary to seek a foreign soil for the luxury 
of breathing freely. The new Czar has made 
his individual action distinetly felt; but it is 
no longer ostentatiously self-sufficient. The 
nobility have been first invited, and then ad- 
monished, to codperate in the great and diffi- 
cult project of emancipating the serfs; and 
whether or not the completion of this under- 
taking be destined to equal the wishes of its 
author, the fact that those most interested in 
its just adjudication have been compelled by 
the voice of authority to throw aside the sel- 
fish indifference of spectators in possession, 
and to become counsellors and executors of 
the mosi feasible scheme, is significant of a 
great change from the independent action of 
the old system of administration. 

Will these fair prospects last ; or are we to 
witness the return with twofold density of 





that moral gloom in which the history of 
Russia has been hitherto shrouded? This 
question will, of course, be differently an- 
swered according to the more sanguine or 
desponding temperament of the reasoner. 
A much more practically important inquiry 
remains,—whether it is in the power of Eng~ 
land to facilitate the favorable solution of the 
problem, and to throw any determining 
weight into the doubtful scales in which the 
happiness of her recent opponent hangs sus- 
pended. It must be remembered, that this 
is not an age when the life of one nation can 
be developed or stifled without affecting ma- 
terially that of all others. There is now a 
general European atmosphere, which cannot 
be prevented from entering into and mixing 
with the air which we ourselves breathe. 
And just so far as we recognize this fact, and 
endeavor to purify this inspiration of our 
common European civilization, instead of de- 
luding ourselves with the possibility of a 
separate monopoly of health, will the continu- 
ance of our own strength be assured, and our 
permanent influence as a nation be felt and 
acknowledged in the European common- 
wealth. Russia must now seek national alli- 
ances. It was easy for a despotic court to 
confine itself to diplomatic and court relations 
with other countries; but the resuscitated 
Russian nation will find little of common in- 
terest or sympathy in the coferies of Vienna 
or Paris. It will turn to those countries 
which have a national and not a bureaucratic 
existence. England will have the first 
chance; if she is lukewarm, the rising spirit 
of Prussia may anticipate her. Already the 
animosities caused by the recent war are dy- 
ing out. Our late ambassador to Russia, 
Lord Wodehouse, in an admirable speech de- 
livered the other day on his return from his 
mission, pointed out this change in Russian 
sentiment towards this country; and though 
he wisely—with the example of France in 
his eye—counselled moderation in our ad- 
vances of friendship, and bade us remember 
that there are in every nation special inter- 
ests and wishes which might not always coin- 
cide with the general welfare of Europe, yet 
at the same time he expressed his deliberate 
conviction that the present wishes and objects 
of Russia are not inimical to ours, but the 
contrary. We trust that the temperate heat 
which he so justly counselled in international 
relations may be fostered and sustained be- 
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tween the two nations; and that it may be 
under the guidance of English, rather than 
German or French, sympathies that the fu- 
ture destinies of Russia shall be directed. 
The martinetism of Berlin and the heartless 
frivolity of Paris have had their respective 
reigns in Russian society; it remains to be 
seen whether the growing national liberties 
of Russia may not be trained and stimulated 
under an English era. 

But to secure this desirable end, it is not 
sufficient that we should hold out to intelli- 
gent Russians our own constitution and its 
history as a model of imitation or a subject 
of study. They will not prove apt or inter- 
ested students, to the sources of whose 
deficiencies, and the peculiarities of whose 
capabilities the master himself is wilfully 
indifferent. A nation which feels an aspira- 
tion for freedom, is ipso facto proud and 
sensitive of neglect; and the nation which 
would aim at the direction of its future his- 
tory, must not be above making itself master 
of its past. We therefore hail with especial 
pleasure the publication in this country of 
any work in which English and Russians may 
find a common ground of interest; from 
which the former, as well as the latter, may 


learn what it is which has placed Russia in 
her present position, and through what unto- 
ward circumstances the national spirit has 


struggled and survived. We only regret 
that in the present instance our joint histori- 
cal studies have been inaugurated by disclos- 
ures which may hurt the amour-propre of 
the royal family of Russia exactly when its 
personal feelings are of most importance to 
European civilization. The truth, however, 
must be known at all hazards; and the les- 
son which the royal house if not the family, 


of Romanoff should rightly draw from the | 


mysteries of a royal court, here unfolded to 
the eyes of Europe, is not one unfavorable to 
the cause of constitutional government. 

A few hours after the death of the Em- 
press Catherine II., her son, the Emperor 


Paul, M. Herzen tells us, ordered Count | 


Rostoptchine to put seals on the papers of 
the empress. The emperor was himself 
present at the arrangement of these papers. 
Among them was found the celebrated letter 
of Alexis Orloff, in which, “in a cynical tone 
and with a drunken hand,” he announced to 
the empress the assassination of her husband 
Peter Ill. Another MS, which was found 
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was one entirely in the handwriting of Cath- 
erine, enclosed in an envelope bearing (in the 
Russian language) the address, “To his Im- 
perial Highness the Césarewitch and Grand 
Duke Paul, my much-loved son.” The man- 
uscript thus addressed was the autobiography 
now for the first time published. It com. 
mences with the introduction of Catherine to 
the adopted country of her affianced husband, 
and terminates abruptly towards the close of 
the year 1759,—that is to say, a little more 
than two years before the death of the Em- 
press Elizabeth and the accession of Peter III. 
There are reported to have been additional 
rough notes, which might have served as ma- 
terials for continuing the narrative ; and it is 
asserted by some that the Emperor Paul 
threw them into the fire. However this may 
be, he kept the contents of the manuscript a 
profound secret except from the friend of his 
childhood Prince Alexander Kourakine, whom 
he permitted to take a copy of it. Twenty 
years after the death of Paul, Alexander 
Tourgeneff and Prince Michael Worontzow 
procured copies from that of Kourakine. 
‘This coming to the ears of the Emperor 
Nicholas, he ordered the police to seize all 
copies, and so for the time put a stop to the 
circulation of the manuscript. He also had 
the original brought to him, read it, sealed it 
up with the great seal of state, and ordered 
it to be kept in the imperial archieves among 
the most secret documents. 

An exception, however, was, it seems, at 
some time or other, made in favor of the tutor 
of the present emperor, Constantine Arsenieff, 
who told M. Herzen, in 1840, that he had 
been permitted to read these memoirs of 
Catherine among..other unpublished illustra- 
tions of the period between the death of 
Peter I. and the reign of Alexander I. Dur- 
ing the late Russian war the archives were 
transferred to Moscow; and in the month of 
March 1855, the present emperor had this 
manuscript brought to him for his perusal. 
After that time one or two copies got into cir- 
culation in Moscow and St. Petersburg, from 
one of which M. Herzen informs us the pres- 
ent volume is printed.. Of its authenticity he 
states there is no doubt, and a glance at .the 
contents will fully confirm this judgment. . 

A.more curious and interesting contribution 
to history it would be impossible to imagine, 
or one more apropos in many respects to the 





regeneration to which Russia has committed 
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herself. Here we have, drawn by the hand 
of one of the leading actors in the political 
drama of the last century, a minute Pre-Ra- 
phaelite picture of the court of Russia when 
autocracy was in its glory, and the fate, not 
only of Russia, but of Europe, depended on 
the vicissitudes in the counter-intrigues of 
demoiselles d’honneur and valets-de-chambre. 
The ludicrous trivialties of this bedchamber 
warfare will recall to our minds in an exag- 
gerated form the contests of the Duchess of 
Marlborough and Mrs. Masham in the reign 
of our own Queen Anne.’ But a sombre back- 
ground, which was happily wanting to the 
English figure-piece, is supplied in its Russian 
counterpart by the dungeons of Schlusselburg 
and Cronstadt and the dreary regions of Si- 
beria. Between these fearful scenes of torture 
and the saloons of the imperial palaces there 
was a continual interchange of inhabitants 
during the reigns of the successors of Peter 
the Great; and it is the recollection that 
the names which constantly meet our eyes 


‘in the pages of this memoir are so many of 


them those of the past or future subjects or 
agents of these startling metamorphoses, 
which lends a deeper though more painful in- 
terest to what otherwise might pass as the 
monotonous record of the most frivolous prof- 
ligacy. As it is, however; the doom hangs 
suspended over the heads of the revellers ; 
and it is with breathless interest that we watch 
the bearing of those on whose devoted heads 
we know that it is destined to fall. 

The character of the woman who here un- 
dertakes to write the private history of her 
youth and early married life is such as in it- 
self to command an attention of a peculiar and 
very absorbing kind. As “ Catherine the 
Great” she has descended to our own times 
in the records of history with a very general 
acquiescence in the justice of the intellectual 
tribute implied in such an appellation. The 
verdict, however, which the same tradition 
has returned respecting the moral stamp of 
the czarina has been very different, though 
nearly as unanimous. A reign which was inau- 
gurated and consolidated by the violent death of 
her husband, and of which the most important 
event of European interest is the iniquitious 
partition of Poland, would seem to stand in 
need of more than a usual amount of ingenious 
criticism to rescue the sovereign with whose 
fame it is associated from a heavy moral con- 
demnation. The autobiography before us will 





not supply the foundation for any such vindi- 
cation ; indeed, it scarcely affects to do so in 
the slightest degree, and herein lies its great 
historic value, and one strong internal testi- 
mony to its authenticity. The czarina seems to 
take for granted the existence ofa large amount 
of moral evil in herself as well as all around 
her; she only suggests, sometimes directly, 
but still more often indirectly, by the facts 
which she details, some explanation of the ag- 
gravated form which it subse quently assumed, 
and so far supplies the only palliation of which 
it is susceptible. No one can glance through 
this memoir without feeling that there is the 
stamp of truth on the revelations which it 
contains, and that here, if anywhere, we have 
the history of the deterioration of a nature but 
ill fitted originally, in a moral point of view, 
to encounter successfully the trials to which it 
was subjected, That the proud spirit of which 
she frequently speaks hides from us in many 
cases half the agony, and much of the sense 
of self-humiliation, is tolerably certain; but the 
important fact is, that the index-hand of her 
feelings is never made to point in an opposite 
direction to the actual mental struggle, and 
that if the writer has little consciousness of 
the true dignity of virtue, she has honesty 
enough not to affect the possession of what 
she looks on as an impracticable fancy of phi-’ 
losophy. In her portraits of those who sur 
rounded her in the intercourse of daily life, 
she displays no bitterness of spirit; and her 
womanly malice, which peeps forth here and 
there, is rather playful than spiteful. This 
may result in some measure from the memoir 
proceeding from the pen of one who, having 
been successful herself at a comparatively 
early epoch of her life, can afford to smile 
good-naturedly at the abortive attempts from 
which she escaped unscathed. It is not the 
first time that good-humor in a successful 
prince has served to varnish over with an af 
fectation of deeper feelings an inherent selfish- 
ness of disposition. 

The Empress Catherine II. commences her 
autobiography with the following words: 
“Fortune is not so blind as is imagined. 
She is frequently the consequence of well- 
chosen and well-ordered measures, not per- 
ceived by the public, which have been the 
forerunners of the event. She is, in a still 
more marked degree, dependent upon natural 
character and personal conduct. To render 
this more evident, I will put the following 
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syllogism : Natural qualities and character 
shall be the major ; personal conduct the mi- 
nor; good or ill-fortune, the conclusion. 
Here are two striking instances of this :— 

Peter III. 

CATHERINE II.” 
After this singular exordium, she proceeds 
forthwith to detail the pedigree of her hus- 
band, and to mention the earliest traits of his 
character which were brought to her personal 
notice. But the reader of the present day 
nay find a somewhat more general sketch of 
the events immediately preceding this epoch 
a not uninteresting, if not absolutely essen- 
tial, prelude to the scenes of which she sup- 
plies us with so curious and minute a descrip- 
tion. 

The history of Russia from the reign of Pe- 
ter the Great to that of Catherine Il. is one 
succession of revolutions. Peter himself, af- 
ter reigning for a short time jointly with his 
nearly imbecile elder brother Ivan V., under 
the regency of their ambitious sister Sophia, 
in the year 1689 overthrew this tutelage 
and consigned the regent to a convent, and 
seven years afterwards, on the death of Ivan, 
became sole autocrat of Russia. On his 
death, in 1725, his favorite Prince Mentschi- 
koff, originally a pastry-cook boy of Moscow, 
raised to the throne the Empress Catherine I. 
the daughter of a Livonian peasant, the 
prince’s own former mistress, and the mistress 
and second wife of the deceased czar. Cath- 
erine died in 1727; and then something more 
like a legitimate descent of the crown ensued 
in the person of Peter II., the grandson of the 
Czar Peter and son of the unfortunate Czaro- 
witch Alexis. Peter II. only survived till the 
year 1730. Mentschikoff, who was all-powerful 
at the commencement of this reign, as through- 
out the preceding, had intended to marry the 
young monarch to his own daughter; but the 
rival influence of the Dolgorouky family, as 
their present representative records, broke off 
the projected match, and the favorite of three 
reigns, invested not long before with the title 
of generalissimo, was exiled to Siberia, where, 
Prince Dolgorouky assures us, “ he died as 
a good Christian ” in the year 1729. His son 
was recalled from exile in the succeeding 
year; and his grandson, the present Prince 
Alexander Mentschikoff, needs no introduc- 
tion to the contemporaries of the recent war 
with Russia. The young Peter II. died on 
‘the very day fixed for his marriage with one 





of the family of Dolgorouky, who now in their 
turn experienced the frowns of fortune. In 
conjunction with the family of Galitzyne and 
others, they waited on the Princess Anne, 
daughter of Peter the Great’s elder brother 
Ivan and Duchess of Courland, and offered 
her the crown on condition of her signing an 
aristocratic constitution. The princess ‘ae- 
cepted their terms; but on her arrival at St. 
Petersburg, threw herself into the arms of the 
anti-consitutional party, headed by Ostermann 
and Soltikoff. This latter party prevailed in 
the struggle: and Prince Dolgorouky was 
exiled to Siberia, with all his family. After 
nine years of exile, he was brought back to 
Novgorod, and executed there, being quartered 
as a traitor. During the reign of Anne the 
empire was governed by her lover Biren, a 
man of the lowest origin, whom she raised to 
the dignity of Duke of Courland. To this 
man is assigned the responsibility of the eru- 
elties which disgraced the government of the 
ezarina; but one species of torture seems to 
have originated in the peculiar humor of Anne’ 
herself. Peter the Great had devised the sin- 
gular punishment of ordering an offender of 
high rank to be considered and treated asa 
fool by everybody at court. The empress, if 
the Princess Daskaw is to be believed, outdid 
her predecessor in the grotesqueness of her 
conceit. Once she decreed that a certain 
prince should become a hen, to punish him 
for some trifling misdemeanor ;_ and, for this 
purpose, she ordered a large basket, stuffed 
with straw, and hollowed into a nest, witha 
quantity of eggs inside, to be placed conspic- 
uously in one of the principal rooms at court. 
The prince was condemned, on pain of death, to 
sit upon this nest, and to render himself to the 
last degree ridiculous, by imitating the cackling 
ofahen. This empress died in 1740; and Biren 
then proclaimed as her successor an infant inthe 
cradle, by the title of Ivan VI. This unfor- 
tunate child was the eldest son of another 
Anne, the daughter of Catherine, sister of the 
Empress Anne. This second Princess Anne 
was married to the Duke Antonio Ulric, of 
Brunswick, a dull, vegetating German. Biren 
Duke of Courland governed as regent till, in 
the autumn of the same year, a revolutionary 
movement, organized and headed by Marshal 
Munich, sent Biren into exile in Siberia, and 
raised the mother of the young Emperor Ivan 
to the regency. Little more than a twelve 
month elapsed when another revolution, set 
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on foot for diplomatic purposes by the French 
ambassador De la Chétardie, and headed by 
the court surgeon Lestocq, placed on the 
throne Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter the 
Great. Theregent Anne and her husband were 
sent into exile in a foreign country; where, 
with the younger members of their family, they 
ended their lives. The child Ivan was con- 
signed to the fortress of Schlusselburg, where 
he remained immured a solitary State-pris- 
oner until two years after the accession of the 
writer of the memoir before us, when he was 
secretly put to death, on the discovery of a 
plot to raise him again to the throne. Mar- 
shal Munich was sent to Siberia, and on his 
road encountered on the Volga the man whom 
he had himself exiled thither, Biren Duke of 
Courland, now in his turn recalled to Russia, 
and at the commencement of Catherine’s narra- 
tive, living in privacy at St. Petersburg. Hav- 
ing thus unexpectedly attained to a throne, 
the Empress Elizabeth looked about for an 
heir, and fixed ‘upon the prince afterwards 
known as Peter III. He was a son of the 
third Princess Anne, the elder sister of the 
new empress. His father was Charles Fred- 
erick Duke of Holstein, nephew of Charles XII. 
of Sweden. The Duchess of Holstein died 
two months after the birth of her son, as her 
son’s wife somewhat maliciously suggests, 
of chagrin at finding herself settled in the little 
town of Kiel, and having made so poor a match. 
The future Emperor, Peter III, was born in 
the same insignificant capital, on the 4th of 
March, 1728. A year afterwards on the 2d of 
May, 1729, a princess was born in the town 
of Stettin, who was a scion of the insignificant 
house of Anhalt-Zerbst. This princess was 
the future Empress of Russia, Catherine IL., 
Whose names, on her first baptism into the 
Protestant communion, were Sophia Augusta 
Frederika. 

There was a relationship between the young 
prince and princess. The mother of Cather- 
ine was sister of the bishop of Lubeck, Adol- 
phus Frederick, afterwards King of Sweden, 
who was cousin to the Duke of Holstein, Pe- 
ter’s father. The duke dying when his son 
had scarcely attained the age of eleven, left 
him to the guardianship of the prince-bishop. 
The latter therefore assembled all his family 
around him to welcome the new addition to 
their circle. ‘This was in 1789; and among 
these family visitors came the bishop’s mother 
and sister from Hamburg, bringing with them 





the little Catherine, then about ten years of 
age. This, she tells us, was the first time she 
saw her future husband. The little girl kept 
her eyes and ears open during the visit, and 
records a family conversation which she over- 
heard respecting the character of the young 
duke; that he was already given to tippling, 
and that his attendants had some trouble in 
keeping him from fuddling himself at the din- 
ner-table,-—that he was stubborn and unruly; 
and had no love for those placed about his per- 
son, least of all for his superintendent Brum- 
mer, grand-marshal of his court; that on the 
other hand, he was not deficient in liveliness, 
—that his complexion was ill-favoured and 
sickly. Personal observation confirmed these 
reports; but, according to her account, the 
management of the young prince was most 
injudicious, They professed to treat him as 
a@ man, and trammelled him with ceremonial 
forms until he took refuge in deceit. Each of 
his attendants sought to monopolize his favor 
by speaking ill of the others ; until the result 
was, that the prince arrived at a very unfavor- 
able, though very just, opinion respecting 
them all. He then sought for more congenial 
associates in those of a lower class, and ex- 
pended his stock of friendship on his valets. 
He had more than his fair share of relig- , 
ious affliction. He was brought up by strict 
Lutherans; and one of the most difficult of 
the tasks which his instructors had imposed 
upon them, was that of driving the unwilling 
prince to church on the proper occasions, and 
forcing him through the routine of a cere- 
monial religion. From this Lutheran purga- 
tory he emerged only to find himself a bad 
Christian in the ceremonial point of view 
itself; for he had scarcely become a very im- 
perfect Protestant, when his aunt, the Empress 
Elizabeth, ordered him to be converted to the 
Greek Church, as an essential preliminary tu 
his formal adoption as heir-presumptive of 
the crown of Russia. The young victim re- 
venged himself in a characteristic manner; 
he took to arguing gravely every disputed 
point; and after having driven his instructors 
nearly to desperation by his new-born the- 
ologic zeal, all at once quietly submitted to - 
his fate, venting his dissatisfaction in frequent 
intimations of his preference of Sweden to 
Russia. He hada professor to teach him 
history and the mathematics; but he made 
buffoons of his teachers; and the only master 
who really made any way in his instruction 
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was the maitre-de-ballet, who taught him to 
dance. These might be simply the natural 
escapades of an odd-tempered, ill-managed 
boy; but his drinking habit was more serious, 
and probably led to that evident enfeeble- 
ment of intellect which reduced him to a con- 
dition little better than that of a simpleton. 
He began by drilling incessantly a couple of 
unfortunate servants. He was ever raising 
or degrading them in imaginary military 
ranks. He was even more a child when he 
attained the age of sixteen than at eleven. 
Through the whole period over which the 
autobiography carries us we have a répetition, 
with very few varieties, of the same childish 
amusements. He had an army of soldiers, 
made out of wood, lead, and various other 
substances. To these he played drill-sergeant 
regularly day and night, regulating their 
movements by pieces of string attached to 
them ; and at this child’s game. he expected 
his wife and her maids-of-honor and ladies-in- 
waiting to be attentive observers and occa- 
sional participators. He was equally fond of 
dolls and puppet-shows, and made a ort of 
mystery of his games with the former. Dur- 


ing the daytime they were concealed in and 
under the bed; after supper the grand duke 


betook himself to bed, and seated therein 
with his wife, the lady-in-waiting locked the 
door, and then all three devoted themselves 
to his playthings and dolls, sometimes until 
one or two o’clock in the morning. On one 
of these occasions the lady who acted as 
gouvernante of the grand duke’s establish- 
ment gained some inkling of the nocturnal 
revel, and came herself and knocked at the 
door at about the midnight hour. Before the 
door could be opened, the bed and floor had 
to be cleared of playthings and dolls; and 
the irritated gouvernante, tired of waiting, 
threatened to complain to the empress of 
these late hours. He took to playing on the 
violin and dancing with his servants, there 
being the slight drawback to the one perform- 
ance, that his imperial highness did not know 
a note of music. He amused himself once 
with cracking a large coachman’s whip in his 
room, making his valets fly about in all direc- 
tions to avoid being hit by it. At last he 
gave himself a severe lash on the face, and 
then ran in the utmost distress to his wife for 
advice on this disfigurement. She supplied 
him with a salve which hid the wound, and 
by an ingenious evasion covered his embar- 
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rassment when the gowvernante’s husband 
asked him to wipe his face. Some of his 
fancies were more disagreeable. He hit upon 
the idea of setting up a kennel of dogs in his 
his apartments; and expended a wonderful — 
amount of perseverance in training them prop- 
erly for the chase, scouring with them full-ery, 
whip in hand, up and down the only two 
rooms which his wife and himself had at their 
disposal. He interspersed these mock hunts 
with performances on his violin; and then 
would betake himself tu the chastisement of 
his unlucky dogs, on whom he expended a 
large amount of brutality. On one occasion, 
Catherine, unable to bear the cries of the 
animals, opened the door of her bedroom, 
which led to the scene of these tortures, and 
found a poor little dog, which the grand duke 
was holding in the air by its neck, and a Cak 
muck boy by the tail, while the former was 
striking it with his whole force with his whip. 
Her interference only increased the violence 
of the blows; and she retreated to her cham- 
ber, unable, she assures us, to endure the 
sight. Such a feeling as she then manifested, 
invariably, she tells us, provoked his marked 
contempt. The stench from the kennel was 
nearly insupportable, as it was onJy just out- 
side their bedroom. The royal palaces appear 
to have been greatly infested with rats and 
mice, not to speak of other vermin. Once 
Catherine was surprised at seeing a rat hang- 
ing up in her room. On inquiring, the grand 
duke explained that the rat had eaten up two 
of his composite sentinels while on guard on 
his toy ramparts ; one of his dogs had caught 
the delinquent, and he was now undergoing 
the extreme rigor of martial law, and was to 
hang three days-in public to deter similar 
offenders. She burst out laughing at this ex- 
planation; which so offended her husband, 
that she was obliged to excuse herself on the 
plea of feminine ignorance of military usages. 
Add to these childish imbecilities in a grown- 
up and married man his daily drunkenness 
and other delinquencies, to which we shall 
presently allude, and some idea will be gath- 
ered of the sort of husband whom the Em- 
press Elizabeth had provided for the young 
Princess of Anhalt. 

How the match was first projected and ar- 
ranged does not appear; for Catherine’s nat 
rative carries us at once to the month of Feb- 
ruary 1744, when, accompanied by her mother, 
she arrived at the court of Russia as the 
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affianced of this delightful prince. She had 
not quite completed her fifteenth year when 
she was thus carried into a strange country, 
at the mercy of court intrigue, and bound up 
to a companion whom at the best she could 
but pity and despise. In such a position, the 
person to whom the young stranger would 
naturally look for protection and advice would 
be the empress herself. "What, then, was her 
hope from that quarter ? 

The character of the Czarina Elizabeth, as 
set forth in the disconnected details and occa- 
sional hints scattered through the autobiogra- 
phy, is not an unkindly portraiture. Taking 
into consideration how much more might with 
justice have been said, it is evident that Cath- 
erine has placed a considerable restraint upon 
her satirica] vein in speaking of her imperial 
predecessor. Possibly this leniency may have 
arisen in part from the recollection of some 
kindnesses received from the empress; but 
much more probably it springs from the wise 
reluctance of the Czarina Catherine to paint 


‘jn too glaring colors those vices and foibles of 


the Czarina Elizabeth of which she was con- 
scious of being herself equally guilty. It 
will have struck any English reader of Rus- 
sian history as a remarkable circumstance that 
so many female sovereigns should have as- 
cended the throne during so short a period, 
and that on the whole their reigns should be 
more cherished in the memories of Russians 
than those of the sovereigns of the other sex. 
A rather droll observation in the introduction 
supplied by the translator of Prince Dolgo- 
rouky’s little work on the Russian nobility, 
may perhaps throw some light on this. Speak- 
ing of the ascendency of the German element 
during some of these reigns, he remarks, that 
“jt was easier for the gallant Russian noble- 
men during the reigns of women to beat the 
Germans, not very acceptable in love-matters.” 
Without venturing to indorse the last part of 
this sentence, we may be disposed to admit 
that there is much truth in the former por- 
tion; and that the extent to which Russia 
was governed by the Russians, and in accord- 
ance with Russian sympathies, was regulated 
very much by the predominance or the reverse 
of Russian favorites at the courts of the czar- 
inas. The ezars had recourse to German 
secretaries of state, who led their sympathies 
into German channels; the czarinas chose 
lovers out of their Russian subjects of all 
tanks, and often committed te them the guid- 





ance of the state. The predecessors of Eliza- 
beth had all boasted of one or more such 
favorites ; but this empress carried the thing 
to an extent hitherto unequalled. Historians 
tell us that before her accession she led a life 
of gross sensuality, and that she was only 
roused to the exertion which placed her on 
the throne by the report that it was the in- 
tention of the regent Anne to make her an 
ascetic malgré lui by immuring her in a con- 
vent. On ascending the throne, she estab- ~ 
lished her favoritism on a .regular system. 
There was the reigning. favorite, who was a 
sort of premier of a staff of lovers as well as 
of ministers; and there would often be a sort 
of leader of the opposition favorites, who 
might hope in time to supersede wholly his 
rival in love and power. Each of these con~ 
tinually enlisted in his service fresh recruits, 
who under and for his interest gained in suc- 
cession a share in the czarina’s favor, and em- 
ployed their influence to countermine the 
other party. The ministers of state and ex- 
pectant statesmen found it necessary to ally 
themselves to one or other of these favorites, 
and the foreign ambassadors followed their ex- 
amp.e. There would be the favorite who ad- 
hered to the Austrian or French, and the 
favorite who countenanced the Prussian or 
English alliance. Favorites, ministers, ‘sub- 
favorites, ambassadors, court-ladies, and valets- 
de-chambre intrigued together and caballed 
against each other; and the empress, the 
centre and object of all their machinations 
and assiduities, swayed hither and thither ac 
cording to the predominant fancy of the hour, 
retaining certain general likes and dislikes of 
her own, but as often as not suffering them 
to lie in abeyance in condescension to the 
wishes of a reigning favorite. 

That Elizabeth was a rather weak woman, 
will be apparent enough from this; we can- 
not, however, go so far as a statesman of the 
time, when he assured Catherine in a moment 
of confidence that the empress was no better 
than a fool. That she was a selfish woman 
we should have expected from her sensual 
tendencies ; and Catherine gives us incident- 
ally many proofs of this being the case. 
When in a good temper, she was gracious and 
even energetically kind; when in a bad one, 
she was preéminently capricious and absurd. 
But her good-nature was apt to be wanting 
when most needed, and thoughtfulness and 
consideration for others in emergencies were 
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never allowed for a moment to stand in the 
way of the selfish object of the hour. She 
attended carefully to the ceremonial part of 
religion, and took especial care that others 
should do so too; but practical religion was 
as strange to her as would have been the sug- 
gestions of pity and humanity in the cases of 
those whom she consigned to dungeons or 
Siberia. Yet she liked the affectation of being 
a humane monarch, and prided herself on 
never having put any one to death for politi- 
cal offences, though she afforded very many 
every opportunity of dying. She tolerated 
her nephew Peter,—though she detested Hol- 
stein, and had a deep contempt for his intel- 
lect, and disgust for his idiotic drunkenness, 
—being perhaps not unwilling to have the 
contrast of his greater moral degradation 
constantly before the eyes of her subjects, as 
an incentive to increased aspirations for the 
continuance of her own reign. Towards 


Catherine she was less favorably disposed. 
She had woman’s wit enough to discover at 
an early period the superior talents and enter- 
prising character of her new niece, however 
carefully and adroitly the latter sought to 
hide them under the affectation of being a 
gentle, timid girl. She saw plainly enough 


who would be the real ruler of Russia if 
Catherine was the wife of her nephew when 
he ascended the throne; she was perhaps not 
sorry that he had such an adviser to look to 
for the future ; but she was profoundly jealous 
of this influence and these talents being ex- 
erted during her own reign. She was con- 
scious of Catherine’s attractions of person and 
manners, as well as of her mental qualities, 
and had all a woman’s jealousy of their effect 
on the hearts of her faithful Russian subjects. 
She was well enough content that Catherine 
should be what she was ; but she did not wish 
the fame of her superiority to become widely 
spread. She therefore frequently treated her 
with marked contempt, and made it the fash- 
ion atcourt todoso. She said spiteful things 
to and of her, backed her husband against 
her, notwithstanding his transparent follies; 
and although she relented at times, and let 
her real sentiments towards Catherine to be 
perceived, she shut her out from her confi- 
dence, kept her a sort of State-prisoner, drove 
from Her all for whom she exhibited any pref- 
erence, and contrived on the whole to render 
her young niece’s life a very miserable as well 
as a very dull one. 
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Nor was Catherine more fortunate in her 
other natural adviser,—her own mother. She 
was a most absurd person, full of pretension, 
delighting in intrigue, political and private ; 
greedy to such an extent that she actually 
pillaged her own daughter’s wedding ward- 
robe; not utterly bad-hearted, but intensely 
selfish, and of a very indifferent temper, 
She had a set of fixed notions—somewhat of 
the Mrs. Nickleby order—which nothing 
could displace. A brother of hers had died 
in Russia, and her firm impression and para- 
mount grievance was that he had been killed 
by the Russian doctors bleeding him for the 
small-pox. Her objection to bleeding had 
some countenance in the prevalence of the 
practice in Russia at this period, of which 
the autobiography gives frequent illustrations, 
But the absurd inference which she drew 
from the supposed murder of her brother 
was, that every case of illness was an incipi- 
ent small-pox, and that the drawing of blood 
would consequently lead to similar fatal re- 
sults. It is a pleasant sequel to this fancy of 
the lady, that before she left Russia she took 
it into her head to be bled herself; for what 
cause was matter of vain surmise to her 
daughter, whom she accused of indifference 
to her condition. Before her departure she 
contrived to injure Catherine’s prospects as 
much as was possible by her insolence, her 
intrigues, and her blunders. She offended 
the elderly dignitaries of the grand duke’s 
household by a piece of thoughtless selfish- 
ness. On one of their journeys, being tired 
of riding in a carriage alone with her daugh- 
ter, she consulted with some young courtiers 
in attendance, and they fitted up one of the 
carriages in which the beds were transported 
so as to make a char-d-banc for eight. Into 
this Catherine, her mother, and the young 
men of their party only were admitted; and 
thus they performed the rest of the journey, 
laughing and talking together, to the great 
displeasure of the elderly Grand Marshal 
Brummer, Grand Chamberlain Berkholz, and 
Countess Roumianzoff, who followed behind 
in stiff gloom in another carriage. She was 
at first on very gracious terms with her in- 
tended son-in-law; but soon there came a 
rupture and a singular scene between two ” 
very foolish people. One day, Catherine tells 
us, when “the grand duke had entered my 
mother’s and my chamber, while the former 
was writing and had her cash-box open by 
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the side of her, he was curious to examine it. 
My mother told him not to touch it, and so 
he went skipping through the room to the 
other side ; but in skipping hither and thither 
to make me laugh, he caught the lid of the 
cash-box and upset it. Then my mother 
flew into a passion, and there were violent 
words between them. My mother accused 
him of having purposely upset her cash-box, 
and he exclaimed against the injustice of her 
accusation; both of them addresssing them- 
selves me, and appealing to my testimony. 
As for me, knowing my mother’s temper, I 
feared being cuffed if I did not side with her; 
and not wishing either to tell a lie or diso- 
blige the grand duke, I found myself between 
two fires. Still, I said to my mother that it 
appeared to me there was no deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of the grand duke, but that 
in skipping his dress had caught the lid of 
the cash-box, which was placed on a little 
stool. Thereupon my mother took me to 
task ; for when she was in a passion she must 
quarrel with some one. I held my tongue, 
and began tocry. The grand duke, seeing 
that all the anger of my mother feil upon 
me because I had borne witness in his favor, 
and that I was in tears, accused my mother 


of injustice, et traita sa colére de furie; on 
which she told him that he was a very ill- 
bred little boy. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to push the quarrel further without 


their coming to actual blows. From this 
time the grand duke took a dislike to my 
mother, and never forgot this quarrel; and 
my mother also on her side retained a grudge 
to him.” And then our autobiographer pro- 
ceeds to explain to us how troublesome this 
smouldering warfare became to her in her 
position relatively to the two. With the em- 
press, Catherine’s mother got on still worse ; 
for besides the selfishness which marked her 
treatment of her daughter, and to which the 
czarina had the ordinary keen sensitiveness 
of one who sees her own foibles travestied by 
another, there was the forbidden ground of 
Russian politics, on which the sister of the 
Prince-Bishop of Lubeck was fond of tres- 
passing. Some of her intrigues coming to 
the ears of the czarina, the little household 
was startled by an imperial visit. One day 
after dinner, the grand duke being with Cath- 
erine and her mother in their apartment, the 
empress entered suddenly, and told the elder 
lady to follow her into another room. Les- 
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tocq, the former court-surgeon, whose services 
in forwarding her elevation to the crown had 
procured him one of the posts of favorite and 
the title of count, followed the empress. 
The grand duke and Catherine—this was be- 
fore their marriage—seated themselves in a 
window to await the result. The conversa- 
tion lasted for some time; and they saw 
Lestoeq leave the place. They were laugh- 
ing together at the time; and on his perceiv- 
ing this, he approached the window and said, 
“This great merriment will be put an end to 
presently.” Then, turning to Catherine, he 
added, “ Pack up your things; you are to be 
sent off at once, back to your own home.” 
The grand duke wanted to know the reason ; 
he replied, “ That you will learn afterwards,” 
and departed on his mission. The young 
people were left to their own conjectures on 
the subject. He talked it over, she thought 
it over. “Ifyour mother is in fault,” said 
he, “ you are not so.” “ My duty,” replied 
the young lady impressively, “ is to follow my 
mother, and to do what she shall bid me.” 
She saw plainly, she informs us, that her de- 
parture would grieve him little. “For my 
part,” continues the grand duchess expectant, 
“ after what I knew of him, he was a matter 
of tolerable indifference to me; but not so the 
crown of Russia!” At length the door ° 
opened, and the empress reéntered, very red 
in the face, and looking much irritated: the 
lady-mother followed her, with eyes red and 
wet with crying. Peter and Catherine has- 
tened to descend from the window, where, as 
she expresses it, they had been “ perched ;” 
but this having to be effected from a consid- 
erable height, the empress’ ill-temper evapo- 
rated at the sight, and smiling, she embraced 
them both and departed. And thus happily 
ended what at first looked so ominous. 

The marriage of Catherine did not take 
place till a year and a half from the time of 
her arrival in Russia ; and during this interval 
she herself had an attack of pleurisy, which 
her mother insisted was the small-pox, and 
obstinately prohibited bleeding until the czar- 
ina hegself arrived, and sitting down on the 
bed, had the operation performed. When 
Catherine returned to consciousness, she found 
herself supported in the arms of the empress, 
who during this illness exhibited much kind- 
ness and feeling; probably through antago- 
nism to Catherine’s mother, who was so callous 
and wrong-headed as to seize this occasion to 
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appropriate a piece of blue-and-silver stuff 
given to her daughter by her uncle. Cather- 
ine naturally set great storeon it; and though 
she dutifully gave it up, the court-ladies were 
scandalized at the conduct of her mother, and 
the empress sought to comfort her by a pres- 
ent of several pieces of gorgeous stuff, one of 
them blue-and-silver, The young princess, 
however, made political capital out of her ill- 
ness; for lying still with her eyes closed, the 
court-ladies thought her asleep, and conversed 
so freely ‘together, that she was made ac- 
quainted with a considerable amount of useful 
information respecting the court. She gained 
credit also by another piece of adroitness. 
When the complaint was at its height, her 
mother, with her usual stupidity, wished to 
send for a Lutheran confessor; but the cun- 
ning little girl begged to have the Greek 
priest to whom her conversion had been as- 
signed. “This,” she remarks, “raised me in 
the opinion of the empress and all the court.” 
The grand duke in his turn also sickened with 
the small-pox; and when he reappeared on 
the scene, was pronounced by Catherine, fo 
herself, to be perfectly hideous. She made, 
however, a pleasant little speech to him on 
the occasion, and quite made up her mind to 


marry him for the ulterior prospects. Her 
mother availed herself of this politic resigna- 
tion to assure the empress that her daughter 
had no personal repugnance to the grand 


duke. So the marriage took place, and the 
mother of Catherine departed homewards. 
The young grand duchess had now fairly 
entered on her new life, and a few additional 
details will show us what it was. We have 
seen what the empress was; all we need add 
is, that she treated the heir to the throne and 
his wife as State-prisoners, never letting them, 
if possible, know any thing of what was going 
on around them. Events of importance which 
took place in some other part of their own 
palace they only learnt by accident. Every 
one placed in attendance on them was ex- 
pected to play the spy; and they lived in per- 
petual dread of some innocent word or action 
being misinterpreted or misreported to the 
czarina. The grand duke passed his time 
among his dolls, wooden soldiers, and drink- 
ing companions. His old superintendents had 
departed on his marriage, Brummer endeavor- 
ing before leaving to enlist Catherine in the 
forlorn work of reforming her husband. This 
she peremptorily declined, saying she should 
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only make him dislike her. His new attend- 
ants had fewer scruples than Brummer, and 
abetted every vice which did not expose them- 
selves to the czarina’s displeasure. Peter 
began his acquaintance with Catherine, on her 
arrival in Russia, by sedulously calling her 
“cousin,” and enlarging on the advantage 
which such a relationship gave him in un- 
bosoming himself to her. The first fact of 
which he made her the confidant was, that he 
had been in love with a maid-of-honor, who 
had been removed from court to attend her 
mother in her exile to Siberia. He would 
have preferred marrying this young lady; but 
was now content to put up with Catherine 
herself, since his aunt wished it. The ardor 
of his attentions to his fiancée soon cooled, 
and directly after the marriage he did not 
conceal his entire indifference to her. This 
was trying enough to her amour-propre, as 
she says she was good-looking enough, and 
engaged the affections of every one else. He 
rendered this distaste more unbearable by 
giving it the form of a constant succession of 
fits of passionate devotion to each of her 
ladies-in-waiting in turn. However plain, 
awkward, or unprepossessing they might be, 
they were ostentatiously preferred to his wife, 
till tears of vexation forced themselves invol- 
untarily into her eyes. Though his brief 
affection had long vanished, his confidences 
to Catherine continued, and shaping them- 
selves according to each new fancy, became 
almost maddening to a woman of her proud 
spirit. If at night she pretended to be asleep 
to avoid appearing in the degrading position 
of a conscious listener to his panegyrics of 
the latest object of his passion, he struck her 
violently with his fist to awake her. Still, 
however much he ill-treated her, he flew to 
her in every emergency; Madame la Res- 
source he styled her, from her ingenuity in 
advising him how to get out of his scrapes. 
He would come scampering to her room, 
pour forth his woes, listen to her advice, and 
immediately it was given, scamper off again as 
fast as he came. During the greater part of 
their interviews he was in an earlier or later’ 
stage of drunkenness, and would babble forth 
the most preposterous nonsense. He was not 
at first a liar, his wife intimates, but became 
so by degrees. One fiction in which he de- 
lighted was an imaginary campaign under- 
taken by him in his father’s lifetime, at the 
head of an army, to chastise some “ Bohe- 
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mians.” He would dilate on his achievements 
in this campaign, first of all to those who 
were unacquainted with the chronology of his 
early life; then he ventured on the story in 
Catherine’s presence, who reminded him in 
her quiet, satirical vein, that he was only 
eleven years old when his father died, and 
that such a proceeding on the part of the late 
duke was as absurd as inconceivable. He 
flew into a passion, accused her of making 
him appear a liar in the eyes of the whole 
court, and at length grew so audacious as 
frequently to repeat the story in her presence. 
We find that this was a favorite gasconnade 
on the part of Peter through his whole life. 
The Princess Daskaw tells us that he re- 
peated it one day, soon after his accession to 
the throne, to the Austrian ambassador. The 
latter was utterly bewildered, not knowing in 
the first place whether the czar meant by 
“Bohemians” gypsies or the subjects of his 
own mistress, 

Condemned to pass her days with such a 
husband, the grand duchess took counsel with 
herself, and in two or three passages has 
recorded the results of these communings. 
“Tsaid to myself,” she writes, “that with 
such a man as this I could not fail to be very 
unhappy, if I gave way to feelings of tender- 
ness towards him to be so ill repaid; and 
that I should only die of jealousy, without any 
one being the better for it. I strove, then, 
to subdue my amour-propre so as not to be 
jealous of a man who loved me not; but to 
effect this, the only way was not to love him 
atall. If he had desired my love, the thing 
would not have been difficult for him to attain. 
Iwas naturally disposed and accustomed to 
fulfil my duty: but for this to be possible, my 
husband must at least have common sense ; 
and this he had not.” Elsewhere she tells us 
that she resolved to be very careful about the 
confidential disclosures which from time to 
time the grand duke, who could not live with- 
out a confidant, poured into her ears. Some 
of these were worth listening to for the polit- 
ical hints which they conveyed to an intelli- 
gent mind such as hers, however little the 
grand duke himself saw in them, To foster 
inhim this habit with respect to weightier 
matters, she sought to impress on his mind 
the idea that she was one on whom he could 
implicitly rely, and to whom he could tell 
every thing without fear of any ill conse- 
quences to himself from her want of discre- 
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tion. “In this,” she continues, “I was for 
some time successful; au. reste, I behaved as 
amiably as I could to everybody, and made.a 
study of gaining friends, or at least disarming 
unfriendliness in those whom I could in the 
least. suspect of being ill-disposed towards 
me. I displayed no preference for any party, 
mixed myself up in nothing, had always @ 
tranquil demeanor, and much courteous atten- 
tion and politeness for every one; and as 
was naturally very lively, I saw with pleasure 
that I gained daily in the affection of the 
public, who looked upon me as an interesting 
child, and one not deficient in understanding, 
I exhibited an unlimited obedience to, the 
empress, the most profound respect to the 
grand duke; and I studied most earnestly to 
gain the affection of the public.” 

The neglect. of her husband had perhaps, 
in one respect, a fortunate effect on the future: 
prosperity of Russia under her government. 
She was, as she frankly admits in many pas- 
sages, naturally disposed to pleasure and 
trifling amusements ; indeed, there seems to 
have been a strong vein of French frivolity 
and heartlessness in her from the beginning, 
But these tendencies were curbed and mode- 
rated by thelack of opportunities of indulging 
them. Left to herself, and as much as possi- 
ble deprived of congenial associates, she: ’ 
betook herself to books, and cultivated with 
great ardor that stronger and more intellec- 
tual side of her character, which had already, 
while she was at Hamburg, indaced the 
Swedish Count Gyllenburg to say that she 
had a philosophical turn of mind. When the 
count came on a mission to Russia, soon after 
Catherine’s own arrival, he asked her on his 
first visit, “ How went on her philosophy in 
this vortex in which she lived?” She replied 
by giving him an account of her studies. A 
philosopher of fifteen, he observed, had one 
study yet before her—the knowledge of her- 
self; he pointed out how necessary this was, 
in the trying circumstances in which she was 
placed, and recommended to her, as a course 
of reading, Plutarch’s lives, the life of Cicero, 
and Montesquieu’s work on the causes of the 
greatness and fall of the Roman republic, 
She immediately set about procuring these 
books (though she had some difficulty in.so 
doing at St. Petersburg); and as a proof to, 
the count that she had already made, some 
progress in self-knowledge, she drew up her 
own character, and presented it to him. for 
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perusal. She entitled it, “ Portrait of the 
Philosopher of Fifteen.” He read it, and re- 
turned it again to her in a few days with some 
remarks and advice of his own appended. 
Some years afterwards she accidentally came 
across this manuscript portrait, and was as- 
tonished to find how keen an insight into 
herself on her part it displayed. After her 
marriage, for some time she did nothing but 
read. She began with a romance entitled 
Tiran le blanc, and for a whole year she read 
only romances. When thoroughly tired of 
them, she stumbled by chance on the letters 
of Madame de Sévigné, which she devoured. 
Then she took to the works of Voltaire, and 
thenceforward was more select in her reading. 
At a somewhat later period we find her read- 
ing through, in the desperation of ennui, a 
history of Germany, by Father Barre, Canon 
of St. Genevieve, in nine quarto volumes. 
She took a week to each volume, and then 
settled down into the works of Plato! Be- 


sides this somewhat ponderous course of study, 
she did not fail to take great pains to master 
the Russian language: this was not merely a 
most useful present acquisition, but a strong 
bond of sympathy for the future with the 
Russian public. 


She greatly delighted in 
horse-exercise, and soon became a most ac- 
complished horsewoman. There wasa differ- 
ence between her and the empress arising out 
of this; for she liked to ride in man’s fashion, 
which the empress discouraged : so the grand 
duchess hit on a mechanical contrivance by 
which she could shift the pommel, and so 


follow her own fancy when once out of the: 


ezarina’s sight. 

Catherine had ere long opportunities of 
showing how her mind had profited by the 
lessons of Count Gyllenburg and her own 
studies. Although the grand duke was, with 
reference to the affairs of Russia, sedulously 
kept in the dark, he had official duties of his 
own to perform which caused him no little 
embarrassment. As Duke of Holstien, the 
administration of that principality passed 
nominally into his hands on attaining his ma- 
jority. He had resident in Russia a secre- 
tary of state, who transacted with him the 
formal part of the ducal functions. Peter 
was devotedly attached to Holstien and all 
Holstieners, and surrounded himself with 
them as thuch as the empress would permit. 
But he was not equally fond of the amount 
of business and occasional reflection which his 
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being the ruler of this beloved Holstien en- 
tailed upon him. He would wake up his 
wife with glee, and make her partake of a 
fresh arrival of Holstien oysters; but arrivals 
of business from that country interferea 
sorely with his daily course of life. He was 
always getting into debt ; spending his money, 
however, on his own gratifications, or losing 
it at gambling. His duchy was reported to 
be in much the same state of financial embary 
rassment; and the court of Denmark endeays 
ored to exaggerate these -deficiencies in the 
eyes of the grand. duke, so as to induce him 
to barter Holstien for Oldenburg. It is char- 
acteristic of Peter, that notwithstanding his 
undoubted affection for the former country, 
he lent a rather favorable ear to this proposi- 
tion, prompted by his desire of getting rid 
of an immediate difficulty. One of the most 
powerful statesmen at the Russian court fa- 


-vored the project; and it appeared not un- 


likely to be carried out, when Madame la 
Ressource, on the application of her husband, 
applied her clearer brains to the matter, and 
pointed out to the grand duke the doubts 
which existed respecting the extent of the fir 
nancial difficulties of Holstien, and the odium 
which his abandonment of his native princi- 
pality would bring upon him. Peter be- 
thought himself of consulting the Count de 
Bernis, the Austrian ambassador, a man 
whose talents and character had inspired him 
as well as Catherine with respect and admira- 
tion. He then begged his wife to talk over 
the matter with the count herself. This she 
did; and after listening to her arguments, the 
count replied, “As ambassador I have no in 
structions on this point; but as Count de 
Bernis I think that you are right.” He also 
told the grand duke apart that all that he could 
say to him on the matter was that his wife was 
right and that he would da well to listen to her. 
This settled the business. In another in- 
stance in which she was consulted respecting 
the affairs of Holstein, Catherine’s advice met 
with less acceptance, the grand duke suffering 
himself to be persuaded by a certain unwor- 
thy Holstein favorite by the name of Brock- 
dorf to send orders into his principality to 
arrest and throw into a prison a leading states. 
man, on the chance of persons being them 
found willing to come forward to accuse him 
of peculation. Catherine, however, found her- 
self thrust into a still more responsible posi- 
tion with respect to her husband’s duchy. 


‘ 
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One day he came scampering into her room, 
followed by his Holstein secretary; the latter 
holding a piece of paper in his hand. Peter 
complained loudly to his wife that he had 
taken too much wine the night before, and 
had not re¢overed from its effects, and that he 
was compelled to take refuge with her from 
the persecutions of his minister. The latter 
earnestly explained that all he wanted was 
His Higness’ attention for a migute, and his 
answer, one way or the other, to the ques- 
tions arising on this paper. Catherine inter- 
posed, and begged the secretary to read the 
paper, which he did; and as the questions 
arose, she quietly said, “ Yes,” or “ No;” and 
so the whole was finished in a minute or two, 
to the great delight of the secretary, who 
held up this example to the grand duke. 
Peter was enchanted at having the trouble 
of making up his mind taken off his hands; 
and ordered the secretary in future to bring 
all such papers to his wife, and act on her 
decision. This went till, finding Brockdorf’s 
counsels still paramount, the grand duchess 
bethought her of appealing privately to the 
empress against this pernicious influence. 
The czarina listened to her detailed account 
of the affairs of Holstein, and then observed 
dryly, “ You appear to be very well acquainted 
with that country.” Catherine explained her 
husband’s orders to her; but it was evident 
that Elizabeth mistrusted her growing influ- 
ence, and that hostile tongues had been busy 
against her. | Another confidence of her hus- 
band related to a project on the part of an 
officer of despergte character, to which Peter 
had been persuaded to listen, for making 
away with the Empress Elizabeth, and rais- 
ing him to the throne at once. The plot, 
being partially discovered, Peter remained in 
an agony of apprehension for some days, lest 
he should be incriminated in the confessions 
of the arrested; but these proving faithful, 
his joy was proportionally excessive. 
Catherine herself, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made by the empress to keep her in 
the background, had her share in the politi- 
cal intrigues of the court. When she came 
to Russia there were two great political par- 
ties. One was headed by the minister for 
foreign affairs and vice-chancellor, Count 
Bestoujeff Rumine, who was for an alliance 
with the courts of Vienna, Saxony, and Eng- 
land. Opposed to him was a party headed 
by the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
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la Chétardie, to which Lestoeq gave his sup- 
port. This faction backed the views of 
France, Sweden, and Prussia, and counted 
among its most powerful members Count Mi- 
chael Woronzoff, afterwards chancellor of 
the empire. He was married to a niece of 
the Empress Catherine I., an attendant of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and like her a woman of 
indifferent morals. The reigning favorite was 
the grand huntsman, Count Alexis Razoum- 
ovsky, originally a chorister in the court- 
chapel. The empress, before her accession 
to the throne, took a fancy to him, and, as 
Prince Dolgorouky affirms, after she became 
empress, married him privately in the church 
of a village called Perovo, near Moscow. 
He had several children by Elizabeth, all of 
whom died in childhood except a daughter, 
whom, in the reign of Catherine II, Alexis 
Orloff decoyed from her residence in Italy, 
and delivered into the hands of his royal mis- 
tress, who committed her to close imprison- 
ment. At this time Catherine was favorably 
disposed’ to the Hazoumovskys, the brother 
of the count making silent love to her, and 
both brothers being, she assures us, very gen- 
erally popular. We havea glimpse of the 
grand huntsman, in a brocaded dressing- 
gown, seated at table with the empress and 
a select party of intimates in her private 
room For this we are indebted to the curi- 
ous ingenuity of the Grand Duke Peter, who 
bored several holes in the wall between this 
room and his own, and invited his wife and 
all the ladies of the household to view the 
party of exclusives. Catherine discreetly re- 
fused to avail herself of the offer, and thus 
escaped part of the storm which fell on their 
heads a few days afterwards, when the czar- 
ina discovered her nephew’s impertinence. 
Besides the grand huntsman, there was the: 
rising influence of the Schouvaloff family, 
three of whom rose to the post of favorite. 
Counts Alexander and Peter are represented: 
by Prince Dolgorouky as cruel and avaricious: 
men; but he says that Count Peter was a 
most able war-minister; he was also a corre- 
spondent of Voltaire, and persuaded him to 
write his life of Peter the Great, for which 
the Empress Elizabeth, through this medium, 
furnished many of the materials. The cousin 
of the Counts Schouvaloff, Ivan Ivanovitch 
Schouvaloff, who refused a title, rose into fa-’ 
vor a few years later. Catherine rejoiced in 





his rise, for she had seen him constantly with: 
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a beok in his hand; and he ultimately became 
“the chief protector of the Russian literature, 
and one of the most witty and well-instructed 
men of his time.” In the latter part of her 
autobiography we find all the Schouvaloffs 
bitterly hostile to Catherine; but at first her 
chief political enemy was the Count Bestou- 
jeff. Catherine gives no very amiable char- 
acter of him; but admits he was a man of 
great ability, and really patriotic in his feelings. 
Her marriage had been the work of his ene- 
mies, and the grand duchess was thus thrown 
into their ranks. After a time, however, 
things shifted, and friendly relations were es- 
tablished between her and the count; until at 
last there ensued a. secret correspondence be- 
tween them on state affairs and the future of 
Russia, which caused much anxiety to Cath- 
erine when Bestoujeff succumbed to the in- 
fluence of his adversaries, and was arrested 
and thrown into prison. He fell before a 
diplomatic cabal, set on foot because he would 
not allow Russia to become a principal in the 
war against Prussia. Then it was she burnt 
all her papers, and among them the “ Por- 
trait of the Philosopher of fifteen.” Another 
powerful favorite had fallen before Bestou- 
jeff's overthrow. ‘One evening,” writes the 


grand duchess, “when we were at the gam-’ 
ing-table in the empress’ apartment, I saw 


Count Lestocq. I approached to speak to 
him, when he said to me in an undertone, 
‘Don’t come near me, I am a suspected man.’ 
I thought he was joking, and asked what he 
meant by that. He replied, ‘I tell you 
again, with all seriousness, not to come near 
me; for I am a suspected man, who must be 
avoided.’” This was on a Friday; on Sun- 
day Catherine learnt that the count and his 
wife had been arrested and carried to a for- 
tress as prisoners of State. Lestocq was ac- 
cused of having received a bribe of one thou- 
sand roubles from the King of Prussia, and 
of having poisoned an accomplice who might 
have betrayed him. He tried to destroy him- 
self by abstinence from food, but was com- 
pelled by force toeat. After being put to 
the torture, he was banished to Siberia. 
Such was the fate of the man to whom Eliz- 
abeth owed her throne; and the appalling 
suddenness of the catastrophe may well serve 
as an example of the vicissitudes to which 
those who depended on the favor of a despotic 
sovereign were exposed. 

Standing on so slippery an eminence, it is 
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not to be imagined that Catherine felt very 
secure, or easy in her mind as to the possible 
conduct of the empress towards her, We 
have spoken of Elizabeth’s caprices with her 
niece. These took at first the form of Jeo- 
tures to her against getting into debt. She 
herself, she said, had never got into debt 
when she was a princess, in the time of the 
Empress Anne. Catherine was not naturally 
economical, end had many claims on her gen- 
erosity. Her husband was always wanting 
presents, and never giving any in return; the 
lady-superindentents of her wardrobe were 
also extravagant; so that the grand duchess 
had more than once to undergo this biting 
reference to the days of the Empress Anne, 
This, indeed, was the ezarina’s favorite theme, 
and every reprimand for impropriety of eon- 
duct or speech always wound up with the as- 
surance that she (the czarina) never would 
have presumed to do or say such and sucha 
thing in the days of the Empress Anne. 
Sometimes this formula came in very drolly. 
Thus, in one of her hunts, there were no 
hares to be found. In a passion, she sent for 
the unfortunate man who was lord of the dis- 
trict, and loaded him with abuse. He stood 
before her pale and trembling. The grand 
duke and duchess approached to kiss her 
hand; she embraced them, and then went on 
with her tirade. When she was angry, no 
one was safe from her remarks. Her flow 
of words was astonishing. Among other 
things, she said she was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the management of land,—the 
reign of the Empress Anne. had taught her 
that; that, having but little, she had been 
careful in her expenditure; that if she-had 
made debts, she would have been in fear of 
being damned; that if she had died then in 
debt, no one would have discharged it, and 
her soul would have gone to hell, which she 
by no means desired; that to avoid this, in- 
doors, and when she was not compelled to 
do otherwise, she had worn very plain dresses 
—which she proceeded to describe,—and that 
she took care not to put on expensive dresses 
when in the country or on a journey. _ This 
was a reflection on Catherine, who had ona 
dress of lilac and silver. She discoursed.on 
in this manner, no one else saying a word, for 
some three-quarters of an hour. Then luck- 
ily a court-fool came in and puta stop toit. 
He brought her a little porcupine, and pre- 
sened it in his hat. She approached him to 
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look at it; but as soon as she saw it, she ut- 
tered a piercing cry, said it resembled a 
mouse, and ran away as fast as her legs could 

her, “for she was mortally afraid of 
mice.” They saw her no more that day, and 
she dined by herself. 

There was a magic spell, however, which 
Catherine learnt from a court-lady, that never 
failed to appease any outbreak of temper on 
the part of the czarina against herself. She 
had only to say in Russian, “I beg your par- 
don, madame,” and the storm ceased. 

We regret. that our space does not allow 
us to do justice to the curious portraits which 
the grand duchess draws of the successive la- 
dies of the bedehamber in waiting, at the 
mercy of whose good or ill offices she was to 
a great degree placed. The description of 
the doings and misdoings of Monsieur and 
Madame Tchoglodoff, their conjugal jealousies 
and infidelities, crass but generally harmless 
stupidity, insolence, and final docility, is wor- 
thy of the pen of Dickens, and would be as lu- 
dicrous as any thing in his works if there was 
not a tragic as well as comic side to the pic- 
ture. For it was under the reign of Madame 
Tehoglodoff, and with the encouragement of 
her express order on the part of the empress, 
that Catherine first proved faithless to her 
duty as a wife. The story of her fall is told 
by herself in simple and undisguised lan- 
guage; and no one who reads her account of 
the conduct of her husband, and of the gross 
laxity of morals in this respect among all 
around her, will be surprised that, with her 
natural temperament, she should have suc- 
combed to the tempter. Her seducer, she 
tells us, was Sergius Soltikoff, a younger son 
of one of the highest families in Russia, 
which had been connected by marriage with 
the imperial family itself. Of Sergius, the 
grand duchess says that he was beau comme 
le jour ; that he had no lack either of under- 
standing, or of that savoir faire, ease of man- 
ners, and versatility which a life at court 
brings with it. He was twenty-six years of 
age, and the most distingue cavalier in the 
grand-ducal and imperial courts. He knew 
how to put a veil over his defects, the great- 
est of which, she tells us, were “a spirit of 
intrigue and a want of principle.” Else- 
where she calls him un demon en fait d’in- 
trigue. This man disclosed his passion dur- 
ing aconcert. Catherine bade him think of 
his own wife, to whom he was supposed: to be 
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devotedly attached. He replied, that all . 
was not gold .that glittered, and that he paid 
dearly for a moment of blindness. “I did 
all in my power,” she continues, “ to make 
him give up his idea,—I really thought to 
succeed in doing so. I felt wretched. Un- 
happily I listened to him.” “In all this,” 
she adds with bitter sarcasm, “il n'etaté 
pas question du cher mari, for it was a well 
known and received fact that he was not one 
to be loved, even by those who were the ob- 
jects of his attentions; these were incessant, 
and it might be said that he made love to 
every woman. It was only she who in name 
was his that was excepted from his devotion.” 
Though, however, no compunction on the 
score of her husband held her back, her own 
pride gave her much uneasiness. “I was 
very discontented with myself,” she writes. 
“JT had thought I could govern and regulate 
both his (Soltikoff’s) head and mine; and I 
found that both tasks were difficult, not to 
say hopeless.” The grand duke soon sur- 
mised the truth; but though he threw out 
hints from time to time which somewhat die 
turbed Catherine and her lovers, he cared too 
little about the matter to exert himself fur 
ther. Possibly he guessed, what Catherine 
now discloses, that the empress. herself had 
taken more than a passive part in promoting 
such a catastrophe ; though the direct intima~ 
tion of her wishes happened to arrive a little 
later than the time when they had been ak 
ready accomphshed. Through Madame 
Tchoglodoff she expressed her displeasure at 
the grand duchess not having become & 
mother, and bade her choose between Solti- 
koff and another young courtier who was his 
bosom friend, Leon Narichkine. No open 
confidences passed between the imperial per- 
sonages on the subject, but it was soon tacitly 
understood that the grand duchess had made 
her choice. The birth of a son, of whom the 
grand duke was nominally the father, exactly 
met the views of the czarina The narrative 
before us, however, leaves no doubt that the 
real father of the Emperor Paul, and the an- 
cestor of the present royal family of Russia; 
was the young nobleman Sergius Soltikoff. 
Beyond the original stain of illegitimacy, 
there is little for the so-called Romanoffs to 
regret in this affiliation. If they can no 
longer contend against the doubts which have 
always surrounded their descent from Peter 


the Great, they can now derive their lineage 
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from a purely Russian source of respectable 
antiquity on one side, and on the other they 
may hope toinherit some of the talents, while 
they avoid the vices, of her who was one of 
the ablest sovereigns that ever wielded a Eu- 
ropean sceptre. 

The birth of Paul was accompanied by a 
display of heartless selfishness in the highest 
quarter, which goes far in palliating the con- 
duct of the grand duchess. No sooner was 
the child born than the empress hurried away 
with it into her own apartment, followed by 
all whose services were most needed by the 
mother. Elizabeth detained them in attend- 
ance, she herself absorbed in attention to the 
new-born heir to the crown, while for three 
hours Catherine was left helpless and unas- 


sisted, in a thorough draught, and burning 


with a feverish thirst. How she ever sur- 
vived this desertion is, as one of the court la- 
dies considered it, marvellous. This neglect 
was repeated during all the time of her recov- 
ery, and subsequently on a similar occasion; 
while of her child she obtained only a mo- 
mentary glance now and then, the empress 
always hurrying him away again to her room, 
where he was nearly suffocated in wrappings, 
to the serious detriment of his health. After 
her convalescence, Catherine seems to have 
become reckless under this treatment. She 
felt she was nobody, and that the czarina 
cared little whether she lived or died now 
that the line of succession had been secured. 
When her own father died, she had been re- 
proved by the empress for indulging in too 
prolonged a grief for his loss, as he was not a 
sovereign prince of Europe. On another oc- 
casion, Elizabeth had allowed her to remain 
shivering by her side in the cathedral, while 
_ she sent for a box of wrappings, selected one 
for herself, and xent back the rest, having in 
a marked manner shown her consciousness 
of Catherine’s sufferings. An occasional 
embrace, and a flood of sensibility, as brief in 
duration as rare in occurrence were poor com- 
pensation for such an habitually selfish treat- 
-ment. The interest of a mother in her child, 
which might have interposed to check her 
downward career, was altogether denied to 
her. He was made from the first the child of 
the State, and of the empress alone as its head. 
As Catherine herself wrote to the czarina at a 
later period, it mattered little to her whether 
she were thousands of miles away from her 
son, as she never saw him. So she plunged 
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into frivolous profligacy; had her secret par-) 
ties and her new lovers; defied the grand 
duke; drove the Count Alexander Schouva- 
loff and his wife, who had been appvinted to: 
succeed Monsieur and Madame Tchoglodoff: 
on the death of the former, nearly to their 
wits’ end by the malicious witticisms and 
scornful epithets which she herself, and her 
coterie, under her guidance, showered on their 
devoted heads. The count had a trick of 
blinking with one side of his face when any 
thing posed or annoyed him, and this Cath- 
erine mimicked to the great delight of her 
partisans, Léon Narichkine, himself a clever 
mimic, and a man of considerable powers of 
wit, who dergaded himself to be the buffoon 
of the court the better to cover his designs, 
followed Soltikoff, as Catherine’s lover; and 
his ascendency sufficiently marks the down+ 
ward tendency of her character at this period. 
Soltikoff; after a short time had proved ungrate- 
ful and indifferent ; the report of his boasting at 
foreign courts of her favor fully dispelled the 
illusion in his case. Narichkine proved 
equally faithless and insolent ; but she now no 
longer wept over such conduct. Finding him 
one day impertinently stretched on a couch in 
her room, chanting forth a low song at the 
top of his voice, regardless of compromising 
her beyond tolerance, she ran to one of her 
most trusted attendants, procured some net- 
tles, and, armed with these, they both assailed 
the recumbent lover, and inflicted so severe a 
punishment upon him, that he was unable to” 
appear in public for some days, and ever af 
terwards kept his insolence more within 
bounds. Her next choice, Count Stanislaus 
Poniatovsky, was a more worthy and more 
lasting attachment. Him she eventually 
placed on the throne of Poland. But the die 
was cast, and henceforward the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of Catherine appeal quite un- 
equally to our sympathies; and though there 
are still glimpses of a better nature, and the 
provocatives to evil which she hourly received 
must still be taken into account in weighing her 
moral responsibility, we feel that we are losing 
sight rapidly of the injured young wife, and. 
seeing more and more of the practised im 
triguante, the future Czarina Catherine II. 
The follies and infidelities of her husband 
assumed a more serious aspect as time went 
on. He worshiped the King of Prussia, and 
did not conceal his sympathy with him in the 
‘war with Russia. He ulienated the affection 
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of the Russian guards by making them act 
in a subordinate capacity to a regiment of 
Holsteiners whom he had introduced and 
equipped. “These cursed Holsteiners,” mut- 
tered the guards; and Catherine heard of and 
made a note of the expression for future use. 
She herself, on the other hand, gave an en- 
lertainment to which numbers of unprivi- 
leged Russians were admitted, to return 
charmed with her affability, and spreading 
her praises everywhere; carrying with them, 
too, little trinkets gained at her lottery, which, 
worthless in themselves, yet, coming from 
her, served as so many badges of their devo- 
tion. In her domestic circle things came to 


a crisis; for after the daughter of Biren, and 
several other court ladies, had enjoyed in 
succession the grand duke’s chief favor, this 
settled down into something like constancy 
on the Countess Elizabeth Woronzow, the 
niece of the chancellor, Michael Woronzow, 
and elder sister of the Princess Daskaw, the 
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future favorite of Catherine. The grand 
duchess resenting thfs, according to her new 
line of tactics, Peter talked seriously of re- 
pudiating her and marrying the countess. 
Both husband and wife appealed to the em- 
press ; he complaining of her unbearable tem- 
per, she imploring (she knew with safety) to 
be sent back to her own country, if this neg- 
lect and ill-treatment on all sides were to 
continue. ‘To obtain an interview, she coun- 
terfeited illness, and secured the services of 
the empress’ confessor. Peter relied on the 
Schouvaloffs and Woronzows. On the pri- 
vate interviews with Elizabeth concerning 
this —_ fracas the curtain drops, the au- 
tobiography ending abruptly in a conversa- 
tion with the czarina. 

The page of history records the sequel. 
In two years the empress was no more. In 
six months from that time Peter III. had 
ceased to reign; and a few days afterwards 
his assassination by Catherine’s lover, Alexis 
Orloff, startled all arose 





Kinestey.—Even if Kingsley were the great- 
est writer that ever lived, he would repel and 
disgust us by his monstrous arrogance. Neither 
an original nor a profound thinker, he assumes 
all the airs of infallibility. There is nothing on 
which he does not consider himself competent to 
pronounce. His only faculty is the pictorial 
faculty. He can paint with tolerable fidelity 
what ‘@ sees ; but he cannot make the past living 
like the present, though this is what, in imitation 
of Carlyle, he continually attempts. If as a 
painter of the past he egregiously fails, as a 
peophet and cin he is simply ludicrous. 
Ie alone can be a prophet or reformer in these 
days whose sorrows are infinite and unspeakable. 
Such a prophet, such a reformer, feels Kingsley’s 
big words about social improvement to be insults 
to the people’s deep and marifold miseries. If 
Kingsley is not wholly a charlatan, it is becanse 
he is too vain and presumptuous to take up the 
charlatan’s trade. We cannot call him a quack 
in philosophy whose conviction is that he really 
does know something about philosophy. Name 
not Kingsley, as critic and historian of the 
mighty Alexandrian school, a prétender; speak 
of him rather as grossly ignorant of himself. 
Tell him to stick to the things of sight, and not 
to meddle with the things of insight. Even I, 
much as I dislike him, can listen to him with 
pleasure when he speaks to me of those Devon- 
shire scenes which I love so well.—Critic. 





THE LATE Dr. Wottaston.—The eminence 
of Dr. Wollaston as a philosopher is well known ; 





but his character for kindness and benevolence is 
less patent to the world. The following letter, 
written by him to his brother Henry, in answer 
to an application made to the philosopher to 
re him a Government appointment, shows 
1is amiable and generous disposition in a manner 
seldom met with, even among the most wealthy 
classes :— 


“ April 10, 1823. 

“My Dear Henry,—I have long been pre- 
pared to prove how truly I respect your combi 
through life, from first to last, and how willing I 
am to assist you in a way that I know I can. .I 
wish it were in my power to procure for you the 
situation in the Customs you wish me to apply 
for, or any other where your talents, assiduity, 
and prudent management might be turned to 
certain account; but I decline making solicita- 
tions, with probability of gaining nothing, and 
with absolute certainty of forfeiting a portion of 
that independence on which my happiness in life 
depends. By the transfer which. I enclose* I do 
not deprive myself of any of those comforts, or 
even indulgencies, to which I think myself en- 
titled, for a certain amount of continued exertion 
and steady economy; ‘and I shall live with the 
satisfaction of having disposed of a part of my 
property to the best account, instead of reflecting 
that I shall not live long enough ta have occasion 
for it—Believe me ever yours, affectionately and 
sincerely, . H. Woxzaston.” 


* The enclosure alluded to was a stock receipt 
for £10,000 3 per cents. 
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BATHILDA. 


Turre is a dim old tale of beauty 
Told in the land of Gaul, 

And the tender light of love and duty 
It streameth through it all. 


To serve the good Mayor Archambaud, 
There stood a Saxon slave: 

Her looks so fair, her voice so low, 
Sweeten’d the cup she gave. 


Cried he, “ A lonely lot I rue; 
My wife is laid in grave : 

Be thou “ bride, in honor true, 
My lovely Saxon slave.” 


A tender sorrow in her face 
Spoke in the tear that fell : 

It said, ‘‘ I may not fill her place 
Whom once I served so well.” 


With steadfast but averted look, 
Back from the hall she turn’d ; 

And he whom, silent, she forsook 
Long years her absence mourn’d. 


Where sad she wander’d none may know,— 
Where pass’d her sainted life. 

At last, the good Mayor Archambaud 
He took another wife. 


When high in hall the feast was laid 
Before the wedded pair, 

Behold, the faithful Saxon maid 
She stood beside his chair ! 


To that same feast, as Heaven would will, 
There came King Clovis brave : 

Who should the royal goblet fill,— 
Who but the Saxon slave ? 


He gazed: and with a sudden start 
The king the cup let fall : 

There ran sweet music through his heart, 
And silence through the hall. 


Soon, low before the Saxon maid 
Down bow’d his soul of pride: 
“ Wilt be my Queen?” he softly said ; 
And softly she replied : 


“Thou lov’st me with no common love ; 
So, Clovis, let it be : 
And help me, Heaven, as I shall prove 
Helpmeet for France and thee!” 


Low on the footsteps of her throne 
She vow’d a vow of truth, 

To crush the slavery that had thrown 
Its blight upon her youth. 


Right royally her vow she kept, 
And strove with heart and hand ; 

Nor rested, till her power had swept 
That scourge from off the land. 


When famine dogg’d the peasant’s way, 
And hunger watched his door, 

Her jewell’d robes she tore away, 
And gave them to the poor. 


When widowhood and sorrow came, 
A cloister’d cell she trod : 





BATHILDA.—THE THREE FISHERS. 


To France she left a deathless name; 
Her soul she gave to God. 
—Household Words. 


THE THREE FISHERS. 
BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Three Fishers went sailing out into the West— 
Out into the West, as the sun went down: 
Each thought of the woman that loved him the 

best 





And the children stood watching them out of 
the town; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And they trimm’d the lamps as the sun went 


down. 
They look’d at the squall, and they look’d at the 
show’r, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged 
and brown; 
But men must work and women must weep, 
Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down; 
And the women are watching and wringing their 
hands 
‘For those who will never come back to the 
town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner its o’er the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


[From Puncu.] 


Three merchants went riding out into the West, 
On the top of the ’bus, as the sun went down; 
Each moe om of his wife, and how richly she 
rest, 
And the growing circumference of her new 
gown ; 
For wives must dress and husbands must pay, 
And there’s plenty to get and little to say 
While the milliner’s bill is running. 


Three wives sat up in Jane Clarke’s for hours, 
And they told her to put every article down; 
They ordered the silks and they ordered the 
flowers, 
And the bill it kept rolling up, gown upon 
gown; 
For wives must dress and husbands will pay, 
Though perhaps they will be in a terrible way 
When they are dunned for the bill that is ran- 
ning. 
Three bankrupts were figuring in the gazette, 
On a Tuesday night, when the sun went down, 
And the women were weeping and quite in a pet, 
For the dresses they never will show to the 


town : : 
For wives will dress, though husband’s can’t 


ay, 
And OU ’s surely the pleasantest way 
To get rid of the bil! and the dunning. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


LoneGFEeLtow, St. Augustine’s Ladder. 


CHAPTER I.—MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 


Ir was late, but not very late, on an autumn 
afternoon. A few straggling sunbeams made 
their way through the cracked, discolored 
panes of an attic window, close to which sat 
a meagre, sallow young woman busily pursu- 
ing some coarse, heavy needlework. 

On an old deal table beside her were a large 
cracked teapot, an ounce paper of coarse tea, a 
cup without a handle, a half-quartern loaf, two 
tallow candles, a hank of thread, a ball of 
worsted, and a black quart bottle. 

The girl was making a sack. Presently 
she rose wearily threw it on a heap of others, 
and then pulled off one of her ragged stock- 
ings, which she began to mend. First, how- 
ever, she drained the contents of the bottle 
into the cup, and drank it with avidity. It 
looked like water—It was water. 

That’s a relief! It relieved her. It was 
better than gin. 

Just as she was filling her needle, there 
was a gentle tap at the door, followed bya 
gentle voice saying, “ Is anybody here? May 
Icome in?”  , 

The sack-maker started ; for she was not 
accustomed to have her sojitude interrupted. 
No one save the owner of the house had ever 
come to her in that attic, since she rented it. 

Instead of answering; she pulled her 
wretched shawl about her, and went to open 
the door herself. A healthy-looking young 
person stood outside, carrying a small basket, 
and with some flowers in her hand. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, advancing a 
step and no more, “ but:would you like these 
Michaelmas daisies ?” 

“I? What use would they be to me?” 
said the sack-maker surprised. 

“ Well, flowers are for pleasure rather than 
for use, certainly; but I thought you might 
like a few to make your room cheerful, 





as to-morrow is Sunday. But perhaps you 
are not going to spend it at home?” 

“ Where else can I spend it?” returned 
the sack-maker bitterly. “I haven’t a friend 
in the world, and I’m too shabby to go to 
church.” 

There was a pause. They looked wistfully 
at one another. 

“Then, you won’t have the Michaelmas 
daisies,” said the stranger. “Perhaps you 
don’t like them—” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” said the other, looking 
strangely at the giver and then at the gift, 
And, suddenly, she burst into tears, 

“T’m weak,” said she, “ and they put me in 
mind—” 

“Of autumn, and of the country, ” said the’ 
other after waiting for her to finish the/sen- 
tence. “ Where shall I put them?” enter- 
ing the room a little way, and looking round. 

“Tye nothing to put them in—I can’t spare 
the mug or teapot.” 

“No, certainly; nor yet the bottle, Ah, 
I’m sorry to see that!” 

“ Why need you be?” cried the sack-maker 
sharply, “Smell it! There are no spirits ! 
It’s my candlestick, and there’s nothing in it 
now ; not even water.” f 

“Never mind, I'll fetch you something to 
to put the flowers in; and some water too.” 

“'Water’s too scarce in this court to be will- 
ingly parted with, except for drinking,” said 
the sack-maker. “They grudge it, even for 
for washing.” 

“ Poor thing!” ejaculated the stranger. 
The explanation was murmured, rather than 
spoken; yet it seemed to draw them closer 
together. 

“ But where’s your teakettle? ” she resumed. 

“Thaven’t one, They fill my teapot down- 
stairs.” ; 
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“ And yours is so much too large for one per- 
son, that the tea cannot draw nearly so well.” 

“That depends on how much you make! 
Whether you have any thing else for dinner or 
supper !” 

Again they looked wistfully at one another. 

“ What are you going to have for dinner, 
to-morrow ?” said the stranger. 

“Tea; tea and dry bread.” 

“Oh! That won’t do!” 

“Then what’s to be done?” returned the 
other, bitterly. “But I want to mend my 
stockings before the sun goes down, if you'll 
let me. When I light my candle, I must go 
to my sacks.” 

“ Don’t they pay very poorly ?” 

“Very; fivepence a day. And I pay eigh- 
teen-pence a week for this attic.” 

“ But that can’t keep you!” 

“ That’s why I’ve sold my clothes.” 

“ But the sack-makers ought to give you 
more.” 

“T don’t work for the sack-makers; I wish I 
did. They have their regular hands, and one 
of them is ill, and gets me to do her work for 
her till she is well. So it’s only job-work, 
and of course she must keep back a trifle for 
herself.” 


“ What have you been ?” asked the stran- 
ger. 

“What's that to you?” cried the other 
sharply, “ or to any one but myself” she 
added in a softer voice. 


“Certainly. Well, good-by.” 

“ Then, you’re not going to leave the flow- 
ers,” said the sack-maker looking mortified. 

“Oh, yes; I am going to bring something 
that will hold them. I will leave them on the 
table meantime.” 

“ But, perhaps, I shall be gone before you 
come back. I am going to take back my 
sacks.” 

“ Leave your door unlocked, then, unless you 
are afraid.” 

“No, there’s nothing to rob,” said the sack- 
maker sorrowfully. When her visitor had left 
her, she did not immediately resume her stock- 


ing-mending, but sat vacantly looking at the | 


opposite wall, pondering who her visitor 
could be, and why she came, till her eyes fell 
upon the flowers. 

Then she might have said with poor King 
Henry the Third, “Behold, here is clean 
warm water wherewith I may wash ;” for the 
tears plentifully bedewed her face, Drying 
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them hastily, she resumed her work with great 
energy, and was able to finish it just as it was 
growing too dark for her to thread her needle. 

To postpone lighting her candle, she then 
rolled up her sacks into a bundle, beneath 
which she staggered, and carried them off to 
the sick woman who employed her. She was 
accustomed to consider this woman a screw; 
and, perhaps,.not altogether without reason ; 
but some thing softer in her heart than usual, 
this evening made her pity her when’ she 
found her tossing, alone and feverish, on her 
bed in the absence of the girl who attended 
to her; and while the old woman was crust- 
ily counting out her fivepences, the sack- 
maker swept her hearth, made up her fire, 
smoothed her rumbled bedclothes, and shook 
up her hot pillow. The old woman peered 
up at her with a look that expressed suspicion 
of her motives ; but, just as the sack-maker 
was leaving her, called sharply out— 

“ Come back ! come back, I say!” and pull- 
ing the stocking-foot purse again from under 
her pillow, took therefrom the smallest silver 
coin it contained, and held it out to her say- 
ing— 

“There’s a threepenny-bit for making me 
comfortable ; but don’t expect it again!” 

The sack-maker smiled, thanked her, and 
went on her way. Going back, she bought 
three red herrings—a rich repast for the next 
three days. She passed through the evening 
market, where, by gas-light, the butchers were 
selling morsels of meat that would not keep 
till Monday—cheap to thrifty housewives with 
large baskets on their arms; but the sack-ma- 
ker, rich with her three herrings, did not envy 
them their pennyworths. On reaching the 
squalid lodging-house where she lived, she 
went straight to the woman to whom it be 
longed, and paid her week’s rent. The wo- 
man gave her a shilling in change for her 
half-crown, and told her that in consideration 
of her punctual payment, she might cook her 
dinner at the kitchen-fire the next day, if sho 
would not be particular as to the time. The 
baker lived at the corner of the street, bread 
was sevenpence a quartern, and she owed him 
for three quarterns ; how could she pay for 
it out of a shilling? But he had his bills to 
pay, as she had hers; it was hard to keep him 
out of all, because she could not pay all. She 
took him her shilling, and said, “ That is all 
I have, now I have paid my rent.” 
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He took it- rather reluctantly, and “ Why 
don’t you get cheaper lodgings ?” 

“How can 1?” she said. ‘I can’t find 
any.” 

“ Why not share your attic with another 
r girl?” 
MPae no bed!” 

He gave a low whistle, and said, “ Here, 
take back half, I'll trast you a little longer.” 

She gratefully took it, and other customers 
coming in, she contented herself with a single 
word, and look of thanks. Going back, she 
thought, “I was wrong, I’m afraid, in buying 
the herrings, while I owed for bread; but the 
threepence came by chance, and I’m so 
hungry!” 

On the stairs she met her unknown visitor 
coming down, who said cheerfully, “I did not 
know you would be so long, and waited for 
you as long as I could, but you will find the 
flowers; and the gas-light from the butcher’s 
over the way enabled me to set them out 
nicely. Good-night! I shall perhaps look 
in on you some day.” And she slipped 
away. 

The sack-maker hastened up-stairs, and 
the friendly gas-light which had enabled her 
benefactress to place the flowers in water, en- 
abled her with surprise and delight, to see 
what else she had done for her. 

Firstly, the floor seemed to have been 
swept ; secondly, oh surprise! there was what 
looked at first sight like a bed in the corner; 
but it was only the bundle of unmade sacks 
neatly disposed and covered with a neat, 
clean patchwork countergpane. Close to it 
was a brown earthen pan, that made no bad 
washing-basin, with a clean, though not new, 
coarse towel beside it. - 

The table was set in the middle of the 
room, and covered: with what looked like a 
table-cloth, though it was only a piece of old, 
clean calico. On this the great tea-pot was 
duly set, flanked by the loaf; but the loaf 
was in a chipped plate, and the mug without 
a handle was superseded by a damaged, but 
very usable cup and saucer. In a gallipot, 
what luxury ! was a halfpennyworth of milk. 
The Michaelmas daisies were set out in a 
glass pickle-bottle; and, on a cracked cheese- 
plate, were a small slice of Dorset butter, 
and another of boiled bacon, flanked by a 
nearly worn-out, but brightly cleaned knife. 
Beside them, lay a small, much-used hymn- 
book, with a flower-leaf stuck in it for a mark. 





And, neatly folded on the only chair, an oli, 
clean, warm petticoat and pair of shoes. 
One of the candles was duly installed in the 
bottle, with a box of matches beside it. 

Tears, tears of pleasure and gratitude filled 
the sack-maker’s eyes. She was so weak, 
that a little thing would make her cry, and 
here were many little things. But it was the 
attention, the kindness that she felt most, 
and that made her wipe her eyes again and 
again, as she looked around her: and these 
are great things. ; 

“So kind!” she often said; and then she 
lighted her candle, that she might see every 
thing better, and then she put a little tea into 
her teapot, and took it down to the kitchen 
to fill it. When she had replaced it on her 
table, and waited for the tea to draw, she 
again looked about her with great satisfac- 
tion. 

“Butter to my bread, and milk to my 
tea!” thought she. “Bacon, too! Quite a 
meat tea! And to think of my having a 
nosegay, and a book! Let me see what it is 
about, where the mark is placed—ah, this 
will supply the want of a Bible to me to-mor- 
row. Iwas hard up when I sold that!” 

And she read :— 

“ Commit thou all thy ways 

To His unerring hands, 


To His sure truth and tender care 
Who earth and sea commands. 
“No profit canst thou gain 
By self-consuming care ; 
To Him commend thy cause; His ear 
Attends thy softest prayer. 


“ Give to the winds thy fears ! 
Hope, and be undismayed, 
He hears thy sighs, He counts thy tears, 
He shall lift up thy head. 


“ Through waves and clouds and storms, 
He’ll safely guide thy way— 

Trust but to Him !—so shall thy night 
Soon end in cloudless day.” 

Meantime, her benefactress had walked 
rapidly from the house, till she entered a 
quiet little home in a quiet little street. 

In front was a small shop, the shutters of 
which were closed for the night. As she 
passed through it, there came the ruddy light 
of a brisk little fire from the small back par 
lor. She looked through the glass door, saw 
the little table nicely set for tea, the bright 
brass kettle on the hob, a hot buttered tea- 


‘cake before the fire, and a man reading a 


newspaper by the fire-light. 
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She could not resist the temptation of 
bouncing in upon him and saying, “ Bo!” 

“To a goose? hey?” said he, looking up 
from his paper. “ Or from a goose ? which?” 

Then he began softly to hum— 

“Where have you been?’ said Milder to 
Molder ; 
And ‘Where have you been?’ said the 
younger to the older.” 

“Then I must ask you,” said she briskly, 
as she untied her bonnet, “for you are the 
oldest. Who was Milder, and who was 
Molder?” 

“That's a question that might puzzle the 
Sphinx.” 

“ Who was the Sphinx ?” 

“Well, Ellen, the fact is, I don’t know; 
only, I have heard Mr. Bolter say, when he 
was puzzled, ‘ That’s a question might puzzle 
the Sphinx.’ ” 

“Perhaps Mr. Bolter does not know,” said 
Ellen. 

“Perhaps not,” he rejoined. 
have you been?” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, placing herself at the 
tea-table, and beginning to make tea, “ Mrs. 
Meeke let me off earlier than usual this after- 
noon; and, as I was tying on my bonnet, and 
looking out into the little back-garden, I said, 
‘What nice Michaelmas daisies!’ She said, 
‘You may take a few, if you like;’ so I 
thanked her and gathered some. I had a 
little marketing to do, and, as I was coming 
home, and making my way among so many 
poor, hungry-looking people, I thought, how 
much pleasure these flowers might give to 
somebody who has to work hard in a close 
room all day! Then I thought of poor Joe 
Neale, and went to his lodgings; but the 
woman said he had gone away. I asked who 
had his room, and she said a poor girl who 
made sacks, so I thought she might do as 
well, and be doing as badly.” 


“But where 
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Ellen then related what had passed during 
their interview, and thus proceeded... 

“T came home, and began to look up what 
old things I had in my rubbish-closet, that 
might be useful to her; for, you know, I ¢ould 
not give money. There was some old cracked 
earthenware, a serviceable petticoat and ‘pair 
of shoes, my old patch counterpane, and a 
piece of old calico sheeting.” 

“Not a very handsome stock in trade, 
Ellen, certainly.” 

“Oh, and there was an old torn hymn-book 
of Master Tommy’s that Mrs. Meeke had 
given me for my rubbish-closet. I thought 
the girl might not have a Bible, you know, 
but I had not one I could spare to give her. 
So I went and set the things out, and they 
looked so nice! quite smart! But unfortu- 
nately she did not come back, and I waited, and 
waited, and at length was coming away, when 
I met an old milkman serving the lodgers. I 
said, ‘ You have not left any for the attic." He 
said, ‘She don’t take any.’ So I bought her 
a halfpennyworth, and that was all I spent. 
The woman of the house gave me a gallipot. 
And now, what have you been about, Mr. 
John?” 

While Mr. John was giving an account of 
his proceedings, she listened earnestly and 
sympathizingly, attending sedulously to his 
creature comforts the’ mean time; for the 
made it a rule to render his meals, which 
were his only seasons of rest and refresh- 
ment, as pleasant as she eould. Afterwards, 
he had some writing to do, and while his pen 
was busily scouring across the paper, she 
made the following little memorandum. 

Cost of a comfortable evening to a poor 
sack-maker— 


Old earthenware, 
Old clothes and hymn. -book, 
My own butter and bacon, . 
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A Franciscan Monastery 1n Nortu 
Wates.—A few days ago the foundation-stone 
of a Franciscan monastery was laid at Panta- 
saph, North Wales, by Lady Fielding, Viscount 
Fielding, a recent convert to the Roman Catholic 


faith, having given about fourteen acres of land 
fora site. His Lordship has also contributed 
£500 towards the construction of the edifice, 
which is expected to cost £2,500. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
POUDRE ROSE. 
L 

A DARK wintry day, in the year of grace 
1839, was.closing upon the final scene of one 
of those tragedies of real life which would be 
affecting, were they not, in France at least, of 
such every day occurrence. Eugene Beaude- 
sert, the direct representative of a long line 
of courtiers, warriors, diplomatists, commenc- 
ing with the Merovingian kings, and now for 
sometime schoolmaster in Lyon, was dying 
in a mean apartment au troisiéme of a house 
in an obscure street of that wealthy and 
splendid city ; not, however, of want, of phys- 
ical destitution, as the wine, cordials, and va- 
rious tempting delicacies by his bedside, the" 
heaped-up blazing fagots on the hearth, the 
presence of an unexceptionable nurse, and, 
above all, of M. Vermont, a physician of emi- 
nence, whose minutes were Napoleons, fully 
testified. Nor, still judging by its surround- 
ings, ought unsatisfied soul-cravings, hunger 
of the spirit, to have been felt at that death- 
bed, since two ministers to spiritual needs, 
one officious, the other official, were in. attend- 
ance there. The first, a stout, somewhat 
rustic-looking man, past middle age, at. the 
entrance of the Abbé Morlaix, the famous 


.preacher at the Church of the Assumption, 


had hastily returned his balm for hurt minds, 
Piato’s Divine Dialogue, to his pocket, and 
shrunk back to a corner of the room where 
the fire-blaze revealed him with but fitful in- 
distinctness. 1, however, from knowing Jules 
Delpech so well, can, easily. identify, through 
the flashing gloom, that large head, fairly de- 
veloped intellectually, and, that face every way 
ordinary save for a pair of glittering gray 
eyes; which, from under cover of the pent- 
house brows, pierce to a very long way off— 
further, deeper, indeed, than it is desirable to 
follow, even in imagination. The countenance 
withal has not what is usually termed a ma- 
lignant expression. The most timid person, 
a girl, would hardly be scared at confronting 
it upon a lonely road in the evening of such 
another dark day as this; for plainly, vividly, 
as that unblest, bastard wisdom called cun- 
hing, caution, timidity, are written thereon for 
dullest eyes to read; there is also a certain 
air of bonhomie, assumed it may be—but, if 
80, habitually assumed—which does much to 
neutralize the vulpine craftiness of aspect 
Which familiar observers were wont to say 





faithfully mirrored Jules Delpech’s vulpine, 
crafty soul. A rash judgment, let us hope, in 
submission to the divine injunction of charity 
—the charity that thinketh no evil, believeth 
no evil, with which M. Morlaix, a few minutes 
since, just before the arrival of the physician, 
rebuked the moribund’s glare of rage, called 
forth by a somewhat eulogistie allusion to 
Madame la Baronne de Vautpre ; the person- 
age albeit to whom Eugene Beaudésert is-in- 
debted for the lay and clerical ministrations 
which console, or embitter—for there is. no 
interpreting the changeful lights and shadows 
which flit across that constrainedly calm white 
face—these last supreme moments of parting 
life. 

There was no warning of how few, those 
moments were in the suave tones of Dr. Ver- 
mont as he felt the pulse and looked steadily 
into the eyes.of his patient. He merely ob- 
served, addressing the nurse, that M. Beaude- 
sert must be kept as quiet as possible; and 
then turned away with a slight gesture to the 
abbé, who followed him to the door, where a 
few whispered words passed between them. 
The look and manner of the abbé, as he again 
turned towards the sick man, revealed, clearly 
as speech, the significance of those whispered 
words; and Jules Delpech starting up, hur- — 
riedly embraced, and bade his friend adieu, as — 
if for a brief time only, pressed one of the 
cold hands of a girl sitting by the head of the 
bed, in both his own, softly suggested hope 
and courage, and glided from the apartment, 
The nurse, at a sign from the abbé, did the 
same, and then the reverend gentleman re- 
quested the girl to permit him to speak for a 
few minutes with her father alone, The 
answer was an outburst of convulsive grief— 
passionate exclamations of refusal, which the 
abbé could only partially calm by consenting 
that she should remain whilst he administered 
the last rites of his church to the now ayow- 
edly dying sufferer; whose thoughts, whilst 
fully comprehending, as he seemed to do, the 
abbé’s meaning and purpose, were neverthe- 
less—if one might judge by the feeble demon- 
strations permitted by his fast-failing strength 
—with his child, with the earthly future of 
that young life; and .but slightly impressed 
by the imminence of his own death, and the 
judgment to follow, announced by thesymbolic 
ceremonial, and the solemn words of the priest. 

And now, whilst the abbé is fulfilling. hie 
appointed function, I may briefly pass ia 
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review the previous and determining incidents 
of the life-career thus prematurely closing; 
elosing prematurely, there can be no question, 
as far as life is reckoned by length of days, 
for it was no longer ago than the autumn of 
1803, that the birth of Eugene Beaudesert, 
the first-born of a distinguished general of 
that name, and Estelle, his wife, nee Bresson, 
a rich heiress of Paris, was celebrated in that 
city with much pomp and éclat. Clouds 
quickly overgrew and darkened the brilliant 
future that seemed to await the child. Gen- 
eral Beaudesert was killed at Marengo; and 
his widow, to whom, by the provisions of the 
ante-nuptial contract, her whole fortune re- 
verted, soon married again, became the mother 
ef a numerous family, and gradually so es- 
tranged from her first-born, that after his 
tenth birthday, she never again beheld him, 
and died without expressing a wish to do so. 
It is probable that this unnatural feeling was 
excited and confirmed by the civilly contempt- 
uous treatment which the plebian wife of 
General Beaudesert had met with from her 
husband's family; one of that section of the 
Quartier St. Germain, which, always with an 
arriére-pensée, capitulated with the Consulate 
and the Empire for the profitable honors, 


illegitimate as they might be, and, of course, 
were, with which it was the weakness of the 
Man of Destiny to always eagerly reward 


such condescendence. Madame la Baronne 
de Vautpre, General Beaudesert’s widowed 
and childless sister, had especially never been 
at pains to conceal her disdain of her brother’s 
ignoble alliance ; and no sooner was it ascer- 
tained that ci-devant Madame Beaudesert, 
née Bresson, evinced a decided dislike of her 
son Eugene, than Madame la Baronne became 
his active partisan and patroness; and an ar- 
rangement was finally come to by which the 
guardianship of the last male scion of the 
ancient house of Beaudesert was legally trans- 
ferred from the roturier mother to the aristo- 
cratic aunt. Madame de Vautpre discharged 
her new self-imposed duties, everybody agreed, 
in the most liberal, exemplary manner. Eu- 
gene Beaudesert’s education was conducted 
by the first masters; his purse was supplied 
without stint or grudge; and he had but just 
completed his eighteenth year, when Madame 
la Baronne obtained the high favor and honor 
of a commission in the Garde Royale for her 
fortunate nephew. But, as most of us know, 
or have heard, blood is stronger than water, 





especially that which wells up from ‘the 
mighty arteries which nourish and sustain the 
common life of a people; and Eugene’s pre- 
cociously manifested tastes, antipathies, pre- 
dilections—all clearly traceable to*his mater 
nalorigin—proved to be diametrically opposed 
to the tastes, antipathies, predilections of the 
long line of Beaudesert celebrities dating 
from the Merovingian kings; not one Of 
whom, that unfilial descendant of a noble race 
sneeringly remarked, could be justly accused 
of having stained his escutcheon by doing any 
thing useful or helpful to mankind. As ex- 
amples of the young man’s shocking hetero- 
doxy in matters ancestral and armorial, I may 


,instance his proclaimed opinion, that there 


were in the world men as capable of govern- 
ing France as Louis le Desire—an extrava- 
gance which cost him his Garde Royale epau- 
lets; that Napoleon was at least equal asa 
general to the great Condé; and that to havé 
created “ a connoisseur in dry bones ”"—other 
wise Cuvier the comparative anatomist—a 
baron, was not a detestable desecration by 
Bonaparte of that order of nobility! That 
atrocities like these should so frequently sully 
the lips of her nephew and heir, was natu 
rally a source of disquiet to Madame de 
Vautpre ; but, to do that lady simple justice, 
far too right-minded and sensible a person to 
take aw sérieux the froth-follies which flowso 
copiously from the lips of vain and volatile 
youth; and she more than once took occasion 
to observe in his hearing, that so long as her 
nephew did nothing in derogation of his high 
lineage, whatever he might think or say, 
would not affect his present or future position 
as far as she had control over it. Eugene 
Beaudesert was in his twentieth year, when 
Madame la Baronne felt or fancied that it 
might be expedient to at once clearly define 
what it was that to do, or to leave undone, 
would fatally compromise the young man’s 
future. She did so in the mild, impassive 
manner natural to her, after placing in his 
hand a draft on Lafitte for the large sum he 
had just intimated an immediate and pressing 
occasion for. 

“ You were conversing for some time, I no- 
ticed, at the ball the other evening, with the 
Count and Mademoiselle de Cevennes ; what,’ 
frankly now, is your impression, Eugene, of 
the young lady ?” 

“ My impression of Mademoiselle de Cov. 
ennes! Frankly, then, noimpression at all 
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except, ma fot, the vague one of a perfectly 
well-dressed, common-place young person, no- 
wise distinguishable from the crowd of per- 
fectly well-dressed, common-place young per- 
sons we met there.” 

“T have reason to believe,” continued Mad- 
ame de Vautpre, “that the proposal of an 
alliance by marriage of the Beaudesert and 
Cevennes families would be favorably enter- 
tained by Monsieur le Compte de Cevennes,” 

“ Plait-il, madame!” exclaimed the startled 
nephew, flushing scarlet. 

“In other, though scarcely plainer words,” 
resumed Madame de Vautpre, “that were 
Eugene Beaudesert.to become a suitor for the 
hand of Louise de Cevennes, he would not be 
exposed to the mortification of a refusal.” 

“You must be jesting, madame,” rejoined 
the nephew with some temper. ‘“ What have 
I done, that it should be proposed to wed me 
with such an incarnation of ugliness, ill-temper, 
and Satanic pride, as Mademoiselle de Ceven- 
nes?” 

“That is your vague impression of the lady, 
is it? It is not a flattering one, at all events ; 
and do not fear, Eugene, that I shall ever 
urge you to blaspheme the holy sacrament of 
marriage”—I should here state that it had 
been for some time whispered in certain circles 
that Madame la Baronne de Vautpre was 
growing terribly devout— by uniting your- 
self indissolubly with a woman you could not 
love or esteem ; however ”—— 

“Ma chére tante,” interrupted Eugene, 
seizing Madame de Vautpre’s hand, and kiss- 
ing it with fervor—* you are so good.” 

“Tt is well, at the same time, to remind 
you, Eugene,” continued Madame la Baronne, 
with her usual calm smile and quiet evenness 
of voice, ‘that I expect from you a similar 
abnegation of selfish feeling in the affair of 
matriage—which is to say that you will never 
think of uniting yourself with a person whom 
I could not love or esteem! Above and 
before all, Eugene”—and here the speaker’s 
earnestness lent almost tragic force and depth 
to Madame de Vautpre’s mild, steadfast look, 
and tranquil, measured tones—* do not fail to 
bear constantly in mind that to follow your 
father’s unhappy example, by. contracting a 
méesalliance, would be simply and definitively 
to pronounce irrevocable sentence upon your- 
self—not merely of immediate separation be- 
tween you and me, but of the forfeiture of your 
else assured inheritance of the large posses- 
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sions, which are, a8 you are aware, at my ab- 
solute disposal.” 

“My dear madame,” Eugene managed to 
enunciate without much stammering, and with 
an affectation of unconcern with which his 
changing color and altogether discomfited 
aspect did not harmonize, “you do not 
imagine, you do not suppose, that I—that you 
—that ”—— 

“TI suppose nothing, imagine nothing, 
Eugene,” interrupted the stately baronne, 
locking her ecritoire, and rising to terminate 
the interview ; “I merely state as a fact to be 
carefully borne in mind, that were you so 
insane as to contract a discreditable marriage 
—and by discreditable marriage I mean one 
that I could not sanction—you from that 
moment would be my nephew in name only, 
assuredly in nothing more. Do you return to 
dine? No; well, I shall be sure to meet you 
at Madame Morny’s. Adieu.” 

An indifferent passer-by would have been 
struck by the extreme disquietude evinced by 
Eugene Beaudesert as he left his aunt’s 
splendid mansion ; but in life’s careless April- 
time the clouds pass swiftly; and one little 
hour had secatcely elapsed since Madame de 
Vautpre’s words had fallen so ominously 
upon his ear, when they were remembered 
only as the casual expression of a hasty 
resolve, which could never be carried out; for 
was not he, Eugene Beaudesert, the only 
living being through whom the name, the 
glory, and the greatness of the Beaudeserts 
could be preserved, and continued for the 
admiration and reverence of unborn ages! 
That great irreversible fact would necessarily 
outweigh all minor considerations, when poised 
in so very ancestral a mind as that of Madame 
de Vautpre, who had, besides, displayed such 
Christian kindness in relation to that abomin- 
able Mademoiselle de Cevennes—the young 
lady that had graciously, it seemed, intimated 
—the amiable Gorgon!—that she would not 
refuse him the blessing of her hand, should he 
venture to solicit the precious gift. Ugh! 

The repulsive idea thus suggested quickly 
gave place to another and very. different one 
—that of cette jeune et charmante Adrienne, 
whom it would be impossible not to love, were» 
her father, instead of being a capitaine de 
dragons en retraite, a Paris shopkeeper. - At 
that moment, the church-clocks chimed: half 
past two, reminding the young dreamer that 
by the.time he had reached the jeweller’s, and» 
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received in exchange for his munificent aunt’s 
draft the superb necklace upon which Adrienne 
Champfort had set her heart, it would be as 
much as he could do to reach Clichy by the 
hour he had appointed to be there. This was 
decisive ; and by three o’clock, Eugene Beau- 
desert, with the necklace—a trifle, which cost 
him five thousand francs, no more—safe in his 
pocket, was rattling gaily along the road 
leading to the modest dwelling of his beautiful 
fiancée, and then onwards, downwards, to 
marriage, remorse, ruin, despair—finally, to 
the dark room aw troisiéme in the Rue du 
Bac, Lyon, where the Abbé Morlaix is even 
now administering the viaticum to the heir 
of all the Beaudeserts! An old, sad story, of 
which I need only further give the headings 
of the chapters intervening between the bridal 
and the burial. 

Madame la Baronne de Vautpre was in- 
formed of the marriage of Eugene Beaudesert 
with Adrienne Champfort by a long and elo- 
quent letter from the bridegroom; to which 
an immediate ayswer was returned, enclosing 
a draft for ten thousand francs, and briefly 
stating that Madame de Vautpre wished 
Monsieur and Madame Beaudesert happiness, 
in the state of life they had chosen for them- 
selves ; but, as Monsieur Beaudesert had been 
timely and emphatically warned would be the 
ease, Madame de Vautpre no longer looked 
upon that gentleman as her nephew, or as one 
possessing the slightest further claim upon 
her. 

It was all in vain, as the ten thousand 
franes, and at last the costly ornaments which 
he had lavished upon Adrienne, melted away, 
that the alarmed and anxious husband and 
father—two daughters, Adrienne and Clarisse, 
were born to him during the first three years of 
wedded life—put in practice every expedient, 
every art he was master of, to change his aunt’s 
inexorable decision; Madame de Vautpre was 
impassible as marble, and as smooth and pol- 
ished also; her words and manner, in the 
personal interviews which her. nephew con- 
trived to force upon her, whilst clearly expres- 
sive of unswerving resolve, never betraying the 
slightest irritation or anger. 

Thus, step by step, poverty came upon the 
rash couple; the poverty, armed with serpent 
stings, that treads upon the heels of reckless 
self-gratification, and -which, but for Captain 
Champfort’s pension—a rather considerable 
ene for his position, he being ian inferior mem- 
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ber of the Legion of Honor—would soon have 
been destitution; for Eugene Beaudesert, 
with all his wordy disdain of birth-privil 

persisted in keeping himself fiercely shoot 
from the contamination of useful employ- 
ments, and none other were obtainable. And 
did the blind god that had lured them to such 
a pass, remain to gild the ruin he had made, 
to light up with his glowing torch the else 
drear dwelling where sat Indigence with his 
black feet upon the cheerless hearth; and 
Want, ever at the threshold, and waiting but 
for the death of that white-headed, feeble old 
man to enter in, deepened the thick gloom 
with his gaunt forecast shadow? Alas! how 
could it be so? Was it possible that the en- 
chanting smile with which Adrienne Champ 
fort received the necklace we know of from 
her delighted lover, should cast its radiance 
upon the pawn-ticket of that same costly 
bauble, which her husband, then of some 
seven sad years’ standing, placed in her hand 
with a sour, fretful caution to put it safely 
away? The truth was, neither had espoused 
the intended person. Eugene Beaudesert, 
Mademoiselle Champfort’s idolizing admired, 
was the nephew of Madame de Vautpre, heir 
to the splendid mansion in the Faubourg 8t. 
Germain, and the magnificent Chateau d’Em, 
near Lyon, of which she had heard so much 
—a young gentleman, moreover, having free 
warren of all the jewellers’ shops and modiste 
establishments in Paris, the entrée of Tuilleries 
balls, and possessed of a thousand other trans- 
ferable and charming gifts and privileges 
surely a very different person from the pale, 
care-worn, listless man, whose stockings she 


'darned with delicate fingers, at the faintest’ 


pressure whereof, in the old fast-fading time, 
those now downcast, unregardful eyes had. 
flashed with rapture! And though still re- 
taining much of her brilliant form and feature 
beauty, was Madame Beaudesert, wan wife 
and mother, eternally busied with household 
cares, necessarily negligent of the eleganciés 
of attire, impatient of the present, regretting 
the past, the fairy being pictured in the youth- 
ful imagination of Eugene Beaudesert as the 
honored and admired mistress of his inherited 
splendors, the grace and genius of the courtly 
circles to which it would be his chiefest pride 
to have raised her? Clearly not. Do ‘not 
suppose that biting, bitter words—hasty anid 
quickly repented of, it may be— such as 
escaped Adrienne’s lips, wher, as she was 
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walking with her husband and children in the 
hot, dusty Champs Elysées, Charles Baudin, 
the rich grocer’s son, whose hand she had 
refused for that of Madame de Vautpre’s 
nephew, dashed past in his new cabriolet with 
Madame Baudin, his richly apparelled, very 
pretty wife by his side—words which ever 
after rankle in the memory, did not frequently 
pass between Monsieur and Madame Beau- 
desert. And yet she was not, as the world 
goes, an unaffectionate wife and mother, nor 
he a bad, unloving husband and father. Both 
possessed amiable qualities—amiable quali- 
ties, I mean, of an ordinary degree—and we 
know that none. but those supremely angelic, 
unflawed natures, whose only ascertainable 
dwelling-place, in my experience, is the brains 
of boys, girls, and authors, can illumine the 
bleak wastes of life with perennial radiance, 
make constant sunshine in the shadiest places, 
sing ceaseless songs of gladness upon empty 
stomachs, and delightedly disport themselves 
in the lowest social quagmires, from whatever 
height thereto hurled down! 

To that bright band, Monsieur and Madame 
Beaudesert assuredly did not belong. They, 
however, rubbed along disconsolately, till the 
death, in 1836, of Captain Champfort; when 
Eugene, roused to spasmodic exertion, left his 
wife and youngest child Clarisse, at Clichy 
with the widow, and set.out on foot with his 
daughter, dreamy Adrienne, for the Chateau 
WEm, where Madame de Vautpre had for 
some years constantly resided, determined 
upon one more effort—if not to regain her 
good-will, at least to wrest from her by im- 
portunity the means of modest existence. 
His aunt refused to see him, and returned his 
letters unopened ; wearied eut at length, as 
well as seriously warned by the authorities, 
that to persist in his annoyance of Madame 
la Baronne de Vautpre, would bring unpleas- 
ant consequences upon himself, he—by the 
advice of his new friend, Jules Delpech, at 
whose house, distant about a league from the 
chateau, he had taken up his temporary abode 
—hired an apartment in the Rue du Bae, 
Lyon; and chiefly in the hope of touching his 
aunt’s heart through her pride, advertised in 
the local papers that Eugene Beaudesert, ex- 
captain of the Garde Royale, gave lessons in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and elementary 
mathematics. This notable expedient failed 
as completely as all previous ones. Madame 
de Vautpre was immovable by such feeble 





devices; but.a more potent agent than the 
disinherited descendant of the Beaudeserts 
was at hand, bringing fullest relief to the 
sufferer, and rebuke, remorse to his obdurate, 
pitiless relative. Eugene Beaudesert fell sud- 
denly ill; the long fever of despair had at 
length consumed the golden oil of life, and 
the seur de charité, whose mission of mercy 
took her to that poor abode, saw that yet a 
few hours and the divine lamp would expire 
on earth, to be relumed only in His presenee 
whose breath first touched it with celestial 
fire. Having clearly possessed herself of the 
melancholy story, sister Agnes lost no time 
in endeavoring to secure the good offices of 
the Abbé Morlaix, who, she knew, was the 
confessor of Madame de Vautpre, reputedly 
one of the most devout ladies of France. 
This was not a difficult task; and the abbé, 
first visiting the moribund, hastened at onee 
to the great lady’s presence. Never was the 
abbé’s sonorous eloquence more vigorously 
exerted; and as he, with the authority of a 
church of which Madame de Vautpre was a 
fanatical adherent, entreated, menaced, com- 
manded, her obduracy and pride of heart, in- 
sensible to the pleadings of humanity, yielded 
to religious terrors; before the interview ter 
minated, it was settled that all money could 
do to avert or delay the stroke of the de- 
stroyer was to be essayed; and, that should 
her nephew not recover, his eldest daughter, 
Adrienne, was to be received at the Chateau 
d’Em, avowedly as Madame de Vautpre’s 
heiress. One condition, however, was per- 
emptorily insisted upon, which was, that Adri 
enne should be separated from her family, 
who would be permitted to see her once only 
in each year; the mother and sister to be 
paid a yearly pension of four thousand franes 
during Madame de Vautpre’s pleasure, which 
meant so long as they and Adrienne rigorously 
complied with the condition of separation 
from each other. This arrangement Eugene 
Beaudesert readily though ungraciously ae 
quiesced in—I mean that he neither felt nor 
affected gratitude for the tardy and fear-ex- 
torted concession—and he commanded his re- 
luctant daughter to comply therewith. when 
he was gone, as she valued his blessing and 
her mother and sister’s welfare, 

Of that young girl—of Adrienne Beaudesert, 
whom we just now saw passionately refuse.to 
abandon for a moment the post assigned to 
her by filial love and duty—I have not.as.yet 
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spoken, though it is around her the interest 
of this narrative will mainly gather. It will, 
however, be only necessary in this place to 
premise that Adrienne Beaudesert will be 
thirteen on her next birthday, that she is well 
formed and tall of her age, and that her now 
death-pale complexion, eyes swollen and red 
with weeping, loose untended hair, obscure a 
beauty as exquisite as that of her mother at 
the same age; whilst even through that cloud- 
ing veil of tears and terror, the infantine can- 
dor, the faith—how shall I express myself?— 
the simple trustfulness, verging upon credulity, 
that marks her character, is strikingly appar- 
ent. There are lines, however faint, nascent 
as yet, indicative of firmness about her sweet, 
rose-lipped mouth, which cannot be too soon 
developed and confirmed. That simple, cred- 
ulous predisposition has unhappily been fos- 
tered, exaggerated by the education, if it can 
be called one, she has received, chiefly from 
her grandmother; an honest, simple-minded 
native of Provence, who has peopled the 
child’s mind with the thousand-and-one legends 
of fairies, demons, witch-charms, potent alike 
for good and evil, received as gospel-truth in 
that part of France ; and in which her grand- 
daughter believes as firmly as in the ogre-like 
instincts of the dreaded relative to whose ab- 
horred companionship or custody her father’s 
last commands have doomed her. Child- 
hood’s common dreams, it may be said. Yes, 
but will they, as such illusions usually do, ex- 
hale and pass away in the expanding light of 
reason, or remain hidden, latent in the mind 
of Adrienne Beaudesert, till, under stimulat- 
ing conditions, they start into fatal life and 
activity? This is the yet unsolved enigma of 
the story of the Poudre Rose. 


Il. 


THE prayers are done; the holy oil has 
dried upon the forehead of the anointed, ten- 
antless clay, by the side whereof Adrienne 
Beaudesert is lying in a stupor of despair, 
which the nurse, gliding noiselessly about the 
room, does not think it prudent to disturb. 
We also will depart, following the abbé, who 
goes straight to the Chateau d’Em. The face 
of Madame la Baronne de Vautpre whitens 
visibly through the thick rouge, as she listens 
to the reverend man’s tidings; and the mo- 
ment his voice ceases, she hastens to place in 
his hands a large sum to be expended in 
masses for the dead man’s soul. As to the 
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funeral of the last male heir of the Beaw 
deserts, who is to be entombed in the cata, 
combs of the Church of the Assumption, 
Madame de Vautpre desires that no ex 
shall be spared thereon; and the child Ad- 
rienne is to be assured that the heart of her 
too long estranged relative is yearning to em- 
brace, to love, to cherish her. Monsieur 
Morlaix, moreover, who is shortly going to 
Paris on business, undertakes to be the bearer 
of one year’s pension in advance, with the 
donor’s good wishes, to Madame and Clarisse 
Beaudesert at Clichy. 

The chief facts just related having been 
thought worthy of more than one paragraph 
in the local papers, and being skilfully mar- 
velized to suit*the public taste, had the effect 
of attracting a numerous concourse of curious 
spectators to the funeral—one of the most 
imposing, it was on all hands agreed, the 
Pompes Funébres had got up for many years, 
The catafalque, especially, was magnificent; 
so much 80, that the crowded congregation 
were divided in opinion as to which was most 
solemn and effective—it, the catafalque, or the 
Abbé Morlaix’s funeral oration, grounded 
upon the scripture verse, “ Whoso breaketh a 
hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” The abbé’s 
eloquent illustrations of his theme were also 
variously interpreted. Some held that they 
applied to the relentless cruelty of Madame 
la Baronne de Vautpre, punished by the un- 
timely death, without male issue, of the heir 
to her house’s honors; others, that the 
preacher had in mind the nephew’s sin of 
ingratitude and disobedience towards his 
' guardian and benefactress, resulting in misery 
and an early grave. Of this last opinion was 
Adrienne Beaudésert, upon whose heart the 
words of the abbé smote like so many sword- 





stabs aimed at her dead father, exciting in’ 
ithe mind of the wounded, sensitive girl & 
\feeling of resentment towards the reverend 
orator, not, unhappily, to be soon or easily 
‘effaced. Of all the obsequious attendants 
surrounding her, there was not one who felt, 
| or successfully assumed to feel, the slightest 
sympathy with her bitter grief. It was the 
less surprising, therefore—terribly indecorous 
in the heiress of Madame de Vautpre as it 
might be—that, upon recognizing Jules Del- 
-pech in the crowd, as she was leaving the 
‘church, Mademoiselle Beaudesert darted away 
from her entourage, and threw herself sobbing 
Violently into. the gray-headed man’s arms. 
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She was, of course, promptly plucked back to 
her proper place in the procession, and a few 
minutes afterwards driven rapidly off to her 
future residence, the Chateau d’Em. Jules 
Delpech seemed to be not a little disconcerted, 
as well as astonished, at so sudden and public 
a demonstration of the young lady’s regard ; 
but the first flurry over, the emotion it ex- 
cited, colored, shaped, by an elastic, sanguine 
imagination, assumed a hopeful, brilliant hue, 
as those telescopic eyes of his, piercing, as I 
have said, far into the dim future, descried 
the yet distant possibilities suggested by such 
pregnant facts as Mademoiselle Beaudésert’s 
partiality or respect for himself so openly 
manifested ; the well-remembered and marked 
partiality evinced towards Paul, his young 
and handsome son, by the unsophisticated 
heiress of an ailing lady long since passed 
her grand climacteric, when she, the heiress, 
was domiciled with her father at his cottage, 
furnishing, with minor collateral facts or 
fancies, ample material for castle-building. 
The subtle brain of Jules Delpech was glow- 
ing, palpitating with the crowding images it 
had conjured up by the time he reached his 
own door; whence, looking upwards in the 
direction of the Chateau d’Em, it seemed to 
him that the central tower of the splendid 
pile, high overtopping the intervening belt of 
forest trees, looked haughtily and contemptu- 
ously down upon the lowly hut whose habi- 
tant dared to lift himself even in imagination 
to that lordly eminence! “For all that,” 
muttered the white lips of Jules Delpech, as 
he entered his cottage and closed the door, 
“worse cards than we hold have won as great 
agame. ‘ What,’ said the great orator of the 
Mountain, ‘is the secret and condition of an 
else impossible success ?—de l’audace, et en- 
core de l’audace’—and moral audacity, where 
failure incurs no peril, niggard nature has not 
denied me.” 

Jules Delpech was a capitaine de douanes 
en retraite, or, as we say, a superanuated 
officer of customs. His retiring pension was 
a small one; but the cottage in which he 
lived, and about three acres of adjoining land, 
were his own by inheritance; and as both 
himself and son—a really fine lad, about 
three years older than Adrienne Beaudésert, 
of pleasant manners and somewhat superior 
education—were sufficiently skilful and indus- 
trious cultivators, the retired douanier was 
looked upon, and really was, for his social 
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status, a thriving, prosperous man. In one 
respect, Jules Delpech deserved commenda- 
tion, though it may be that his conduct was 
governed by no higher motive than a whole 
some dread of the penalties of the law—he 
refused, to the huge chagrin of many of the 
neighbors, to add to his income by the traffic 
which had helped his widowed mother, the 
late Madame Delpech, to keep house and 
land together, her son at school, and a well- 
filled purse of silver crowns always at hand 
for an emergency. Madame Delpech, in 
brief, ostensibly a herbalist, had for many 
years derived an income, though of no very 
considerable amount, probably, from the prac- 
tice of a species of charlatanism, common in 
the French rural districts—that of selling to 
simple rustics, and not unfrequently to as 
simple-minded town-folk, certain charms, love- 
powders, vegetable preservatives of various 
kinds from harm, spiritual or corporeal, and 
magical compounds wherewith to compel the 
favor, else despaired of, of some obdurate 
Jeannette or Jeannot, as the case might be, 
One of those love-charms, called poudre rose, 
had, from some accidental coincidence, at- 
tained so wide a celebrity as to engage the 
attention of the Correctional Police Court . 
of Lyon, a distinction which had the effect 
of compelling the cheating old beldam to be 
more discreet and wary in the sale of her 
magical wares, and more particularly of col- 
ored bean-meal, alias poudre rose, at the 
rate of five francs the half-ounce. This 
nefarious traffic was, as I have intimeted, at 
all events ostensibly, publicly vepudiated by 
the retired officer of customs, albeit it was 
confidently hinted that upon more than one 
occasion, when tempted by a sufficiently con- 
siderable fee, he had violated that wise reso- 
lution, and dispensed his mother’s nostrums 
—especially the poudre rosé—with the best 
effect. This, I say, was the common scandal 
or gossip of a district on the left bank of the 
Rhone, not far from the eity of Lyon, no 
longer ago than the thirty-seventh year of 
this enlightened nineteenth century; and I 
greatly doubt whether a rural commune could 
be pointed out in all the vast extent of France 
where a like credulity is not more or less 
prevalent at this very day. This is a sad, 
undeniable truism; but it is not from our 
English glass house that we can contemptu-- 
ously cast stones, in scornful reprobation of 
such hurtful follies, at our neighbors; for 
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superstitions all as gross are to be found in 
‘as vigorous vitality in many of the rural dis- 
‘tricts of Great Britain. Imposture and 
eredulity are unfortunately indigenous to all 
countries and climes, as well as marvellously 
self-adaptive to varying exigencies and condi- 
tions. 

But in stopping to explain or moralize, the 
istory perforce halts also; and dismissing for 
awhile Jules Delpech, and his visions, schemes, 
nostrums, I regain its current, at the moment 
‘of Adrienne Beaudesert’s arrival at the 
Chateau d’Em, where she was received with 
every demonstration of regard; and it really 
seemed that Madame de Vautpre’s heart was 
‘touched by the sorrow of the interesting 
‘grand-niece, in whose features she discerned, 
or fancied, a striking resemblance to General 
Beaudesert, the brother, whose memory, spite 
of the Bresson mésalliance, she had always 
tenderly cherished. The establishment: of 
the chateau was an extremely ‘well-ordered 
one; its disciplinary march, perfect in a me- 
chanical point of view ; but it was unfortunate 
for a girl of Adrienne Beaudesert’s tempera- 
ment and tendencies that Madame de Vautpre 
had already reached so far into the vale of 
life, as not only to have lost sight of the busy, 
practical world in which she had passed her 
youth and prime of days, but that it no longer 
lingered in her memory save as a far-off 
dream of acted vanities ; illusions—excepting 
always the hallowing verity of high lineage— 
hurtful, if not sinful to voluntarily dwell upon, 
because tending to lure her mind from the 
contemplation, through the dusky glass of 
polemical dogmatism, of the eternity upon 
the brink of which she stood. Now, it is 
quite clear to me, from what I have heard 
and read of Madame la Baronne de Vautpre, 
that her ascetic piety was of the sincerest 
kind, as assuredly her charity—thereby mean- 
ing alms-giving—was liberal and comprehen- 
“sive; but the adoption of a profitable piety 
by dependents not only frequently stops at, but 
exaggerates the externals of devotion ; and as 
might be expected in such a household, most of 
the persons in attendance upon the heiress, in 
their anxious affectation of a religious fervor 
they did not feel, were enthusiastic about 
forms, attributed supernatural efficacy to 
beads, if not to the prayers they measured— 
to the image, though careless or unthoughiful 
of the prototype. In a mental atmosphere 
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so generated aud maintained, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the faith in charms, 
amulets, and the like fantasies, imbibed 
Adrienne Beaudesert in her childhood, in- 
stead of being rebuked, gathered force and 
authority from the countenance afforded it by 
apparently similar religious convictions. Had 
the Abbé Morlaix, now chaplain to the house- 
hold, possessed her confidence, his wiser 
teaching might have dissipated such noxious 
illusions; but since that, as she deemed it, 
heartless, cruel funeral oration, Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert, despite the abbé’s strenuous en- 
deavors to conciliate her good-will, ceased not 
to regard him with mingled feelings of aver- 
sion and mistrust. Instead of complaining 
to Madame de Vautpre that the sensitive girl 
resolutely declined his spiritual guidance, the 
abbé left it to time to remove her. unjust 
antipathy—but alas! time frequently halts in 
the accomplishment of his errands, and ‘ar 
rives with the healing remedy only to witness 
the death of the patient. 

Thus grew in years, in beauty, in guileless 
simplicity of heart and mind, Adrienne Beau- 
desert; Madame de Vautpre continuing the 
while towards her the stately courtesy, the 
regulated, unvarying kindness which she had 
from the first imposed upon herself. Mad- 
ame Ja Baronne never went into society, nor 
encouraged visitors at the chateau. Adri- 
enne’s education in the accomplishments of 
music, painting, history, foreign languages 
etc., was intrusted to the sisters of an Ursuline 
convent in the neighborhood, whither and 
back she was daily escorted in a carriage; 
and the only male persons, except servants 
and M. Morlaix, with whom she ever held 
the slightest converse, were Jules Delpech 
and his son Paul, one or the other of whom 
she was pretty sure to meet whenever she 
ventured—never without a watchful attendant 
—beyond the chateau: grounds. They had 
always a very respectful, yet, as it were, 
kindly familiar, greeting for her; and hand- 
some Paul—it was impossible that Mademoi- 
selle. Beaudesert, slightly impressionable as 
she was in that direction, could help remark- 
ing that he was a very handsome young fel 
low—had often a fresh bouquet to present, 
whatever was the season of ‘the year. These 
rencontres do not appear to havebeen reported 
to Madame de Vautpre or the Abbé Morlaix, 
or what they might, and justly, have: deemed 
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the impertinent audacity of the Delpechs, 
would, there can be little doubt, have been 


summarily repressed. 


But it was not such love as that with which 


‘Paul Delpech had the vanity to believe he 


had inspired the girl-heiress, that, by the 
time she touched upon her sixteenth birth- 
day, had banished every tinge of color from 
the drooping maiden’s cheek, light from her 
eyes, wasted her finely rounded form, and 
still burned in her veins with the fever of a 
consuming passion. Adrienne Beaudesert, 
child or girl of exquisite sensibility was, be it 
remembered, morally isolated in her relative’s 
magnificent abode, with no one to love, and 
beloved by none ; the aching void thus created 
becoming, with every passing day, more com- 
pletely monopolized, filled to bursting by the 
imaged memories of her mother and sister ; 
of that tender mother, that sweet sister, who 
so fully reciprocated her gushing, passionate 
love; but whom she was only permitted to 
see once in each dreary year, and in the con- 
straining presence of Madame la Baronne; 
to correspond with only at stated intervals, 
and under the same chilling supervision. 
Adrienne’s heart beat wildly, rebelliously, 


against those cruel, unnatural restraints; and |’ 


who at all conversant with poor human na- 
ture, will feel surprise that, finding her aunt 
inexorable, callous, deaf to her tears, en- 
treaties, prayers, the indignant girl began to 
listen with kindling eyes and glowing cheeks 
to remarks upon Madame de Vautpre’s fast- 
failing health, hating herself the while, as she 
afterwards declared, for the involuntary feel- 
ing revealed in those keenly marked, tell-tale 
signs; that in moments of great irritation, 


‘words of the like significance, eagerly caught 


up, repeated, exaggerated, distorted, escaped 
her lips; or that, after a last, supreme effort, 
preceded by sets of prayers, gone through as 
if they were so many incantations—votive 
garlands, suspended upon statues of the Vir- 
gin and saints—to shake Madame de Vaut- 
pre’s fixed resolve, had failed; the girl with 
much less excuse, because with more deliber- 
ation, poured forth her passionate feelings to 
her mother in writing? This letter she 
thought to have sent off surreptitiously, but 
the treachery of the-servant to whom it was 
intrusted, placed in the hands of M. Mor- 
laix—all the griefs, resentments, hopes, and 
anticipations by which her mind was dis- 
tracted! The abbé was profoundly disturbed 
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upon reading the intercepted letter; and im- 
mediately sending for Mademoiselle Beat- 
desert, sternly upbraided her with the blatk 
ingratitude displayed in the sinful effusion she 
had dared to pen ; dwelt especially upon ‘the 
heinous crime of but imagining the death of 
her kind relative and benefactress; conclud- 
ing with a solemn warning that one of God’s 
heaviest judgments was to curse the wicked 
with the fulfilment of their own evil wishes. 
Adrienne Beaudesert was rebuked, hum- 
bled, terrified—but not softened or subdued, 
as she would have been to tears of deepest 
contrition, had but a few words of kindness 
or compassion mingled with the abbé’s stern 
homily. The strong consciousness that what- 
ever seeming color or justification, her wild, 
hasty expressions might give to the abbe’s in- 
jurious denunciations, her heart had never for 
one moment harbored the dreadful thoughts 
to which those denunciations pointed, helped 
to sustain her yielding, flexile nature during 
the terrible interview; and not till escaped 
to the privacy of her own chamber, did she 
sink upon the floor, crushed, convulsed by the 
rending agony of humiliated pride, degrading 
accusation. and bitter seif-reproach. 
No doubt, too, she felt, as' the tumult ‘of 
conflicting passions calmed somewhat, ‘that 
M. Morlaix would deem it his duty to place 
the letter, blackened with his own commente, 
before Madame de Vautpre; and then fare- 
well forever to'the visions of future indepen- 
dence and grandeur in which ‘she had, it 
seemed, not thoughtlessly only, but wickedly 
indulged. Not that Adrienne Beaudesert, 
child-thoughted girl; valued present or pros- 
pective splendor very highly, but her mother 
did—as we, remembering how ‘impatiently 
Madame Beaudesert bore the evanishment sf 
her own dream of youthful grandeur, ‘ean 
easily believe—and at ‘her yearly visits, 
talked privately of little else than the com- 
ing, though it might be distant, time, which 
was to compensate a thousandfold for ‘the 
bitter past, the halting, unsatisfactory present. 
Here was a new grief, but, as it proved, an 
imaginary one only; as the abbé, whether 
wisely or not the sequel will show, did not 
communicate or mention the contents of the 
letter to Madame de Vautpre. During these 
painful passages in Mademoiselle Beaudesert :’s 
girl-life, and indeed almost from the’first day 
of sher domiciliation at the Chateau -d’Em, 
Jules Delpech had contrived to keep himself 
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acquainted with all that passed there; and 
with the blind infatuation of a foregone con- 
clusion, persisted in persuading himself, or 
trying to do so, that the change in Adrienne’s 
personal appearance, her reported fits of 
moody melancholy, were solely attributable 
to a growing and invincible attachment to his 
son—an attachment that would perhaps be 
openly avowed when the tomb closed over 
Madame de Vautpre—an event which, he be- 
lieved, would not long be waited for. Nor 
was this sinister belief or trust’ unfounded. 

The elasticity of hope is in youth rarely 
completely crushed; and before many days 
had gone by, Adrienne’s brain was again busy 
with expedients for bringing abant the family 
reconcilement upon which her mind was set 
with such morbid intensity ; and all the more 
eagerly, that the third annual visit of her 
relatives was close at hand. But the re- 
sources of tears, supplications, incantations, 
votive-offerings, having failed, what other de- 
vice remained likely to insure a fortunate re- 
sult? Mademoiselle Beaudesert was thus 
anxiously ruminating, when Lisette Meudon, 
a favorite and shrewd attendant, took occasion, 
whilst perfecting the transparent-thoughted 
young lady’s dinner-toilet, to remark, with 
reference to a wedding soon to take place 
among the chateau servants, how extraordi- 
nary it was that ce gros vieux Bonsard should 
have won so easily the affections of young 
and pretty Fanchette Lenoir, who was, more- 
over, quite as well, if not better off, than he. 
“ Certainly,” she added with emphasis, “ such 
a match could not have been brought about 
without the help of the -poudre rose, or simi- 
lar magic compound.” 

“ Poudre rose!” murmured Adrienne, 
turning her unquiet, dreamy eyes upon the 
attendant ; “I have heard that spoken of be- 
fore. What are its real or supposititious vir- 
tues?” 

“Tcan assure mademoiselle,” replied Lis- 
ette, “that there is no supposition in the case. 
The poudre rose is well known to possess ex- 
traordinary virtues, though I should not like 
Madame de Vautpre or the Abbé Morlaix, 
both of whom have unreasonable prejudices 
upon such matters, to hear me say so. For 
example, there was Marie Deveulle, a widow 
with a strong cast in her eyes, four small chil- 
dren, and not a liard’s worth of property, who 
married, about a fortnight after she was seen 
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to pay a sly visit to the late Madame Delpech, 
Jean Lucas, a good-looking young farmer, 
and one of the most prosperous in the com- 
mune. It must be admitted that nothing 
short of very marvellous magic could have ac- 
complished such a marriage as that. For my 
part,” added Lisette, “ I should feel no seru- 
ple, if an opportunity oceurred—But I am fa- 
tiguing mademoiselle.” 

“Not at all, Lisette; you interest me on 
the contrary. How is this precious poudre 
rose administered ?” 

“ Nothing more simple, mademoiselle. The 
prescribed quantity is placed in a glass of wine, 
acup of coffee—t.o matter what. The wine 
or coffee is then handed—let us by way of 
illustration, suppose—to Jean Lucas by Marie 
Deveulle, she looking her futur smilingly in 
the face all the while; he drinks, and the 
affair is finished. Certainly, there can be no 
such great harm in all that, even if everybody, 
with the exception of Madame la Baronne and 
Monsieur Morlaix, deceive themselves as to 
the wonderful powers of the poudre rose.” 

“No harm, as you say, Lisette, if no good. 
And is it not said to be equally efficacious in 
reconciling enmities—between, for example, 
estranged relatives P” 

“Oh yes, mademoiselle ; I could tell you of 
several such instances—of one particularly, 
where ”— 

Lisette’s instances were cut short by the 
last summons of the dinner-bell. But the in- 
teresting colloquy was renewed the next day, 
when the wily confidante succeeded, if not 
in persuading Madmoiselle Beaudesert into 
an absolute belief in the miraculous properties 
of the poudre rose, to at least consult Delpech 
pere upon the subject. “ My father’s friend,” 
thought Adrienne, “ who will be sure to deal 
frankly with me. My grandmamma,” she 
added aloud, “ had great faith in such charms, 
Still, I can hardly—But, as yon say, Lisette, 
there can be no possible harm in making the 
trial ;” and her scruples thus silenced, the rash 
girl sat down to write a note appointing a pri 
vate interview with Delpech on the morrow, 
at a place indicated by Lisette, and not very 
distant from the chateau. 

“ Paul Delpech, mademoiselle,” hastily in- 
terposed the waiting-woman, as her unsuspect 
ing mistress was about to address the note. 

“ Yes, certainly. I had it in my head, as I 
told you, that Paul was the son's name; but 
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of course you know. You will keep this, per- 
haps foolish, matter, profoundly secret,” she 
added, as Lisette was leaving the room. 

“Secret as the grave,” replied the young 
woman quickly, and with averted face, lest 
Adrienne should see the triumph flashing 
there. “ Delpech himself shall not suspect 
that [ am aware of the contents of this note; 
mademoiselle may fully rely upon me.” 

“Here is the assignation, monsieur,” said 
Lisette Meudon about an hour afterwards, ad- 
dressing Jules Delpech. “ You turn pale, 
and tremble very much,” she presently added. 
“There is, I hope, nothing more meant by this 
frolic than what I know of ?” 

“Nothing—nothing, Lisette,” replied Del- 
pech, fumbling in his purse with shaking fin- 
gers for some gold pieces, and placing them 
in her ready palm. 

“And when the wedding takes place, yours 
with Claude Simonet—if a fat dowry can win 
the old man’s consent—will not be far off.” 

“That is well understood, Monsieur Del- 
pech. But tell me why,” added the young 
woman, still under the influence of a suddenly 
awakened feeling of distrust—* if you are so 
positive Mademoiselle Beaudesert has a de- 
cided penchant for your handsome son, are you 
80 anxious to compromise her by these pre- 
tended assignations? As to the poudre rose 


pretence that, excuse me, is as absurd as the 


faith of the credulous fools about here in its 
wonder-working powers.” 

“ You err, Lisette,” replied Delpech. “If 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert once partakes of 
some wine, tinctured with poudre rose, in 
Paul’s presence, I shall have no fear that the 
wedding will be long delayed after Madame 
la Baronne has taken her ptace in the vaults 
of the Church of the Assumption.” 

“That may be, Monsieur Delpech ; but you 
know Mademoiselle Beaudesert will never do 
any thing of the kind, just as well as I do, 
that you dare not propose it to her. Ihave no 
misgivings upon that point. Mademoiselle 
is as sensitive and proud as she.is pure and 
simple-hearted. Still,” added Lisette, one of 
that numerous class of persons whose aid in 
evil purposes may, for a sufficiently tempting 
reward, be counted upon to a certain extent, 
but no further—* still it oceurs to me, that if 
you really are so confident ’— 

“T will be frank with you, Lisette Meudon,” 
interrupted Delpech, swallowing the rage he 





felt at the woman’s persistence. “I saw 
Madame la Baronne a few days since: she is 
going fast; Mademoiselle Beaudesert ‘will 
soon and suddenly find herself in a dazzling 
position, which now she can have no justidea 
of. Her mother, a woman of the world; will 
be with her—parasites, flatterers, suitors ins 
numerable, will crowd about her. All this 
may turn her head. It is prudent, therefore; 
to strengthen Paul’s hold upon her fancy by 
these little compromising arts, which, when 
one is prompted by a laudable ambition, are, 
you will agree, perfectly premissible.” 

“ Perhaps. However, I do not see that any 
harm can accrue. The marriage-portion,” 
added Lisette, opening and holding the door 
in her hand -“ the marriage-portion, Mon- 
sieur Delpech will do well to remember, 
should he succeed in his audacious project, 
must be a liberal one, and legally secured be- 
fore the grand wedding takes place.” 

“ Precisely, ma fille. Paul and myself, 
moreover, will owe you a large debt of grat- 
itude for your services and silence.” ; 

“ Chut, chut! Ilook to be rewarded by 
money, not moonshine, Monsieur Delpech.” 
. “Claude Simonet,” said Jules Delpech with 
a wry grimace, meant for a complimentary 
smile—* Claude Simonet won’t be the father 
of fools, if his children take after his pretty 
wife.” 

“He won’t, in that case, be the father of 
dupes,” was the retort; “a fact which, I re 
peat, the Delpechs, father and son, will do 
well to bear in mind. Bonjour, monsieur.” 

“ Au plaisir, Mademoiselle Meudon,” ‘re- 
sponded Jules Delpech, adding with a savage 
snap of the teeth as the door closed: “The 
insolent hussy! I should like, instead ofa 
dowry, to accommodate her with a”—What, 
he did not say; but one might have sworn 
from his looks it was something which Lis- 
ette Meudon would have decidedly demurred 
to as the substitute for a handsome marriage- 
pertion. 

The child-heart of Adrienne Beaudesert 
beat violently, and a vague feeling of terror 80 
oppressed her, upon approaching the ap- 
pointed rendezvous on the following day, that 
she was upon the point of turning back, and 
abandoning her purpose. “It was the last 
effort,” she afterwards said, “ of my guardian 
angel to draw me back from the precipice to 
which I was madly hastening. It was made 
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in vain. I shook off the warning impulse, bade 
the valet remain where he was for a few min- 
ntes and hastened on.” 

Jules Delpech would have made a capital 
actor, if one might judge by his natural as- 
sumptior of surprise and deferential interest, 
as Mademoiselle Beaudesert, blushing and 
painfully agitated, stood before him. It was 
some time before he appeared able to even 
dimly make out her meaning from the con- 
fused, hurried sentences in which it was ex- 
pressed. At last he seemed to catch it, but 
still uncertainly. 

“ Mademoiselle Beaudesert wishes to know 
of me if there is any truth in the reported 
marvels effected by the poudre rose. Do I 
rightly comprehend her? ” 

“ Yes, that is the question I wish to put; 
and if—if; but perhaps it is all an idle tale ?” 

“Tt is not an idle tale,” replied Delpech, 
with well-sembled gravity and earnestness. 
“The miraculous properties of the poudre 
rose have been proved over and over again; 
but Mademoiselle is perhaps not aware that 
to dispense it is to act in contravention of the 
law, though not of morality? ” 

“Oh no, I had not thought of that ; and I 
would not for the world that ”.—— 

“Tf, mademoiselle,” interrupted Delpech, 
“will tell me frankly for what purpose she 
requires the poudre rose, the wish to serve a 
daughter of the noble-minded victim who 
once honored me with the name of friend, 
will, if I see a probability of doing so effect- 
ively, render me indifferent to any legal penal- 
ties I may incur.” 

* Ah, monsieur,” said Adrienne, her soft 
eyes filling with tears at the allusion to her 
father,“ it is because you were his friend that 
I wished to consult you, knowing that I should 
not be either deceived or exposed to ridicule. 
I have a faney to try the effect of poudre rose 
upon—upon Madame de Vautpre.” 

“ Madame de Vautpre!” ejaculated Jules 
Delpech, in a tone and witha start that would 
not have disgraced Talma—* Madame de 
Vautpre! For what purpose, in the name of 
Heaven?” 

Adrienne explained; Jules Delpech the 
while, as she subsequently recalled to mind, 
though too agitated and confused at the mo- 
ment to appreciate its strange significance— 
Jules” Delpech, I say, gazing the while into 
her eyes with a piercing intensity, as if more 
desirous of reading there the secret of her 


soul, than of listening to the words of her 
mouth. 

“T understand you, Mademoiselle Beaude- 
sert,” said Delpech, with slow, stage-solem- 
nity of speech. “The poudre rose will effeet 
your purpose in giving it to Madame de 
Vautpre.” 

“ Seriously, I am so glad ; for do you know, 
Monsieur Delpech, I felt almost sure that you 
would say it was a childish, absurd illusion.” 

“When shall I place it in mademoiselle’s 
hands?” inquired Delpech. 

“To-morrow, if you please, at  this~place 
and hour.” 

“ Be it so, mademoiselle : I will be punctua. 
and silent. 

“ Almost a woman, and a charming one, too, 
in person,” muttered Delpech, looking after 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert as she hurried back 
to where she had left the valet-—“ in mind, 
the veriest child! The amiable Ursulines 
may prepare their pupils very well for heaven, 
but certainly they do not succeed in fitting 
them to deal with this wicked world. After 
all, Paul will make her an excellent husband; 
and if, which is quite possible, we have de 
ceived ourselves as to the young lady’s par 
tiality for him, or at least that it isso decided 
as to induce her to stoop to a union with him 
from the height whereon a very few days, or 
I err greatly, will see her placed, it will require 
the iron link which I have so successfully 
begun to forge, to coerce and bind her pride 
ful will. And yet, at all events, I can say 
beau jeu, bien joué; and, best of all, should 
our andacious project, as it may be truly 


called, fail, neither Paul nor I shall be seri- 


ously compromised, as I wik manage; but it 
will not, cannot fail.” 

Madame Beaudesert and her daughter 
Clarisse had passed the stipulated number of 
hours at the Chateau d’Em, and were seated 
at breakfast with Madame de Vautpre,M. 
Morlaix, and Adrienne; which repast con 
cluded, the two visitors would be conveyed, in 
a carriage already in waiting, to the Messa- 
geries Royales, Lyon, en route for Clichy 
M. Morlaix could not help remarking that 
Adrienne was very much more restless, per 
turbed, ill at ease, than on the like former 
occasions. And why were the burning eyes 
of the pale, agitated girl turned with such 
intense, sudden scrutiny upon Madame de 
Vautpre’s countenance when Madame and 
Clarisse Beaudesert handed chocolate to that 
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lady? Was it that: Adrienne’s solicitude was 
awakened by the signs of recent and severe 
suffering visible there, for Madame de Vautpre 
had passed a much worse night than usual, 
and at her own request had received the sac- 
rament soon after rising. 

The abbé would fain have believed so, but 
could not, knowing what he did. It was 
rather, he greatly feared, that that young, and, 
as he once thought, guileless, unworldly heart, 
was agitated by criminal hopes, which those 
signs of probably mortal disease had quick- 
ened and inflamed. 

A harsh but perhaps not unnatural judg- 
ment! Poor Adrienne’s criminal hopes, were, 
in sooth, limited to the- magical effect pro- 
duced by the poudre rose. Certainly, Mad- 
ame de Vautpre’s demeanor was more gra- 
cious towards her mother and sister than on 
former occasions; and, unhoped-for conde- 
scension! suffering and feeble as she was, 
Madame la Baronne would accompany them 
down the grand stairs to the enwance-hall ; 
had shaken hands with Madame Beaudesert, 
and was about apparently to embrace Clarisse, 
when she suddenly staggered, caught wildly 
at vacancy, and fell heavily upon the tesselated 
pavement, before a hand could be stretched 
forth to save her. A medical gentleman, who 
had resided for several weeks at the chateau, 
was quickly on the spot, and opened a vein; 
a few drops of dark blood flowed, and at the 
end of a few breathless minutes, the man of 
science announced, in a grave whisper, that 
Madame de Vautpre was dead—dead of apo- 
plexy! 

“ Apoplexy! you are certain of apoplexy !” 
said the abbé, addressing the surgeon, but 
with his stern glance fixed’ upon Adrienne’s 
changing countenance, till she, overcome by a 
rush of contending emotion, lost her senses, 
and sank with a low, moaning cry into her 
mother’s arms. 


Il. 


TowarpDs evening on the same day, and 
whilst Adrienne was still in a manner stunned 
by the suddenness and magnitude of the event 
which had changed the aspect of her life, she 
received a message from the Abbé Morlaix, 
requesting to see her immediately, and alone. 
She obeyed the summons, and divined its 
meaning the moment she was in the abbé’s 
presence. He wore his priest’s stole; and a 


velvet cushion had been placed beside his 
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chair. “I have sent for you, Adrienne Beau 
desert,” said he, “ on this day in which He, in. 
whose hands are the issues of life and death, 
has visited this house with such sudden judg- 
ment, in the hope, the confidence, that at 
such a solemn moment you will not refuse or 
delay to lay bar? your whole heart to God.” 

The abbé’s words and tone wounded the 
susceptibility of the young girl, who, with the 
hauteur inspired by conscious purity and 
innocence, answered that she had no present 
intention of placing herself under Monsieur 
Abbé Morlaix’s spiritual superintendence, 
The abbé was enraged beyond all bounds by 
such a reply, and in the first movement of his 
anger, gave partial vent to the dreadful sus 
picions that had arisen in his mind. Made- 
moiselle Beaudesert only appeared to com- 
prehend in his angry, menacing language and 
reproach, that she rejoiced at the death of 
Madame de Vautpre; and even that was too 
much for her shaken strength; and again 
losing consciousness, as in the morning, she 
would have fallen on the floor but for the 
dismayed and bewildered abbé. Directly as 
sistance came, M. Morlaix left the room, and 
soon afterwards the chateau, to seek counsel 
as to what course, under the circumstances, 
he was bound to pursue. 

Whatever that counsel may. have been, re 
mained unknown to those whom it must have 
chiefly concerned, since it was not, visibly at 
least, developed in action. ‘The routine of the 
chateau went on as usual; and on the ap- 
pointed day, the corpse of Madame Ja Baronne 
de Vautpre was borne in state to the vaults of 
the Church of Assumption, to be laid by the 
side of that of her nephew. The funeral dis 
play was yet more splendid—the catafalque 
more gorgeously emblematic of the dignity 
that lay rotting beneath its imposing uphob 
stery, the crowd more dense, the oration more 
effective than on the former occasion ; albeit 
the essentials of the show were identically the 
same in both cases: the same catafalque, only 
more splendidly bedizened; the same crowd 
in larger numbers; the same oration from 
the same text, “ Whoso breaketh a hedge, a 
serpent shall bite him;” skilfully amplified 
to include certain special admonitions, which 
found their way to at least one conscience, if 
it might be fairly so inferred from the conyuk 
sive sobbing of, ostensibly, the chief mourner 
amongst that throng of seeming mourners! 
The spectators whispered to each other that 
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Mademoiselle Beaudesert was more violently | to receive for life the same honoraires as had 


affected than at her father’s funeral; and 
some others of the more observing sort no- 
ticed that Jules Delpech, present with his son 
Paul, was again recognized by Madame de 
Vautpre’s grand-niece, as she left the church ; 
but this time with a start, shudder, a crimson 
suffusion of face and neck, rendered more 
striking by the instantly recurring paleness. 
What might that mean, coupled with the 


flashing looks interchanged by the father and | 


son? A question that which Adrienne Beau- 
desert herself could not have answered, had 
she chosen to do so, except by saying, that 
since the death of Madame de Vautpre, im- 
mediately after drinking the chocolate in 
which poudre rose had been mixed, the idea 
of the men who had provided her with the 
unholj drug—it was Paul Delpech who was 
in waiting for her with the sealed packet at 
the second interview, Mademoiselle Beau- 
desert being accompanied by Lisette Meudon 
—had been associated in her mind with 
images of death and sin! Lisette Meudon 


the seeming mystery—namely, the conflict in 
mademoiselle’s mind of pride and high sta- 





been paid him by the testatrix. The instru 
ments by which the property was thus de- 
volved had been executed only about shies 
months previously. 

The brilliant future that had so long eluded 
the grasp and mocked the hopes of Madame 
Beaudesert was at last more than realized, to 
her exuberant delight, unbounded exultation; 
and it was not very long before the dark, fit- 
ful fancies that haunted the imagination of 
mademoiselle, her daughter, were chased 
away, or superseded by the excitement attend- 
ant upon the novel and dazzling position to 
which Madame la Baronne’s death had raised 
her. The Abbé Morlaix, who kept himself 
very secluded, rarely interfered with the man- 
agement of affairs; and Adrienne, with -her 
prouder, more elated mother and_ sister, 
seemed never weary in realizing to themselves, 
in a thousand ways, the intoxicating posses. 
sion of riches, power, social supremacy. It 
was the aoted fable, so far, of the beggar on 


| horseback, with the catastrophe of the dizzy- 
could have given a more plausible solution of | 


ing ride to come. 
After three mouths’ enjoyment of home 
splendors, however, ennui began to arise, and 


tion, with the suggestions of a romantic at-|a lengthened tour was projected by the ladies, 


tachment to handsome Paul Delpech; and | through Switzerland and Italy. 


Lisette, 2 young woman of strong feeling, 


During these three months, the Delpechs 


though lax in principle, would not have hesi- had made no demonstration whatever. . The 


tated to give up the money recompense she 
was to receive of the Delpechs, were not her 


father’s timidity of temperament had operated 
to suspend the blow, the possible recoil of 


marriege with the amiable son of miserly old | which might bring about his own destruction, 
Simonet dependent thereon, if she might | Might—yes; but not if his brain retained ‘its 


thereby have assisted in breaking the ignoble ' mastering, guiding power. 


fetters in which a vagrant faney, helped by 
eunning arts, had bound her gentle-minded 
mistress. But, alas! Lisette Meudon, keen 
and wary as she deemed herself, had been as 
fatally duped by those cunning arts as Adri- 
enne Beaudesert herself. So at least confi- 
dently calculated the two Delpechs. 

The death-rites duly celebrated, the affairs 
of life regained regard and prominence ; and 
it was found that the large possessions of 
Madame la Baronne de Vautpre were secured 
to Adrienne Beaudesert, clogged by one con- 
dition only, that whosoever she married was 
to assume the name of Beaudesert; and it 
was also provided that during Adrienne’s 
minority, Cardinal Retz and the Abbé Mor- 
laix were to have a certain contro) over her 
expenditure—M. Morlaix to reside of right 
during that period at the Chateau d’Em, and 





After all, nothing 
could be wanting to insure success, but Caw 
dace, et encore de V'audace. 

“ Sacre bleu—yes; we know that very 
well,” sullenly exclaimed Paul, who had heard 
that soliloquy, or one very like it, a hundred 
times before; “but when the moment of ac- 
tion arrives, your heart is to be found in your 
shoes, if anywhere. It was worth while, truly, 
to venture so far, only to stop short when the 
prize was in sight—within hand-cluteh, as you 
well know! Not long to remain so,” added 
the young man bitterly, “ for it is quite cer- 
tain the Beaudeserts leave France. for one, 
perhaps two years; but whether oneor-two, 
mademoiselle will not return, we may fully 
assure ourselves, says Lisette Meudon—the 
confiding simpleton she is, or more correctly, 
has been.” 

“ You have seen Lisette Meudon ?” «Mh 
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“TL have seen Lisette Meudon, who, through 

me, returns the three Napoleons you once 
lent her, with her compliments, and a polite 
intimation that, for the future, she must de- 
cline the honor of our acquaintance.” 

“The insolent baggage! ” 

“That polite and peremptory intimation,” 
continued Paul, “did not prevent her from 
condoling with me upon the sad blight to my 
hopes caused by the discovery that Made- 
moiselle Beaudesert cares no more for my 
fascinating self than for any other of the 
country clods upon which the light of her 
countenance may have occasionally fallen.” 

“And what, pray, may be the meaning of 
all that insolence ? ” 

“The meaning is plain enough; la de- 
moiselle Meudon, thanks to the powerful in- 
terposition of her mistress, will be Madame 
Claude Simonet in a day or two; elevated, 
therefore, above our position in life—and, cent 
diables! that is true, too,” added Paul Del- 
pech, with an explosion of savage temper. 

“True! Surely, Paul ” 

“True—yes, certainly it is true,” inter- 
rupted the son, with a heat inflamed by the 
liquor he had been drinking, “ but it shall 
not be for long. Hear, now, my unalterable 
resolve, if you please, sir. Having striven so 
far, having sunk so deep, I at least will not 
hesitate at the final leap or plunge; and since 
you will not evoke the power you have ac- 
quired over Adrienne Beaudesert, I will do 
so myself; and but a few hours shall have 
passed before that young lady is made to 
thoroughly understand that the sole choice 
left her is between marriage with Paul Del- 
pech, and public exposure, followed by shame- 
ful death !” . 

“You would fail, Paul—utterly fail,” trem- 
bled from the ashen lips of Jules Delpech. 
“T--, since you are so resolved, will set 
about the—the business at once—by letter 
first—obscure, preparatory hints, awakening 
preludes to the else overwhelming thunder- 
burst. Don’t you think it will be best so, 
Paul?” 

“As you please; only, if possible, get rid 
of your coward fears. A bold, determined 
throw must win ; but ashaking hand will lose 
both fortune and fair lady, skillfully as the 
dice have been loaded.” 

Thus urged, Jules Delpech managed to 
screw his courage to the sticking-place; and 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert, while busied with 
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preparations for the impending journey, was 
surprised and startled at receiving several 
brief notes—not disrespectfully phrased, but 
indirectly menacing in tone, subscribed D. 
“D!” thought Adrienne—a child disporting 
itself in a parterre of gorgeous flowers, from 
amidst which a serpent suddenly uprears its 
flaming crest, délaying only to strike—«D! 
that must mean Delpech. What can he 
require of me? What shall I do?” 

It was difficult to say. Lisette was unfor- 
tunately absent—just set off upon a wedding- 
trip to her relatives in Paris; and after 
considerable hesitation, arising from an unae~ 
knowledged dread lest the vague, shadowy 
terrors which the letters had excited in her 
own mind, should, were those letters sub- 
mitted to the clearer, stronger vision of others, 
assume tangible shape and substance, Adri+ 
enne Beaudesert determined upon showing’ 
them to her mother and sister. : 

“How absurdly nervous you are, Adri- 
enne,” said Madame Beaudesert, after run- 
ning them over. “The man of whom you, 
silly goose, obtained that precious poudre rose, 
wants to be handsomely paid for his nostrum ; 
but, from a wholesome dread of the law, does’ 
not choose to distinctly specify the nature of* 
his demand. Voila tout, cher efille.” 

“T hope so,” said Adrienne, only partly re- 
assured ; “and yet, would that Lisette were 
here; she should go and conclude the affair 
at once.” Madame Beaudesert remarked 
that Lisette would be back again in quite 
sufficient time to attend to such a bagatelle; 
and changed the conversation to other topics. 

Not, unhappy maiden, not to be so con- 
cluded even by clever and zealous Lisette, as 
the following note, received the next day, too 
plainly showed : “ Mademoiselle Beaudesert, 
I have already sent you three letters, whieh, 
though only signed by the initial letter of my 
surname, must have been perfectly intelligible: 
to you, requesting an interview at an address 
enclosed. Has the elevation to which made+ 
moiselle has been so suddenly raised, precisely 
eight dags after her interesting conferencé 
with me, seven after that with my son, turned’ 
her brain, blinding her to the fatal conse- 
quences of a refusal to reward, in the only 
manner reward is possible, the love, the devo~ 
tion—at what cost evinced Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert too well knows—of that son? F 
demand, then, for the last time, a strictly pri- 
vate interview with Mademoiselle Beaudesert, 
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to take place within the next twenty-four 
hours.—JULES DELPECH.” 

“What, maman—what mean those wild 
looks, this pale face?” gasped Adrienne, as 
her mother, having glanced over the letter, 
stood transfixed as by the stroke of a dagger. 
—*Speak, or 1”—— 

“My child—my precious, innocent child,” 
interrupted the mother, clasping, straining 
Adrienne in her embrace, with terrified, con- 
wulsive tenderness; “I see it, understand it 
allnow. The villain of whom you had the 
—the poudre rose, means, 0 God !—means 
to assert that you—you, beloved Adrienne— 
you, sweet, sinless child—-knowingly obtained 
—obtained, under the pretence of poudre 
rose, a drug of him to—to——O Father in 
heaven, can such things be?” 

“What things?” exclaimed Clarisse. 
“Speak, mother. You are killing Adrienne.” 

“That—that Adrienne obtained a drug of 
him—to—to shorten the life of Madame de 
Vautpre.” 

With those words, the flame-crested serpent 
leaped at Adrienne’s throat, and life fora 
time forsook her. It was long before the dis- 
tracted mother and sister could recall her to 
consciousness, and to. what consciousness, 
when successful? What else but this, that 
she, Adrienne Beaudesert, was the murderess 
of her relative and benefactress—in fact, 
though not, blessed be God, in purpose—that 
she held her life, and (minor, but still bitter 
consequence), the splendid position which had 
60 lifted her up with pride, at the mercy of a 
miscreant whose forbearance could only be 
purchased, it seemed, by the abhorred pollu- 
tion of a marriage. But no; she would die a 
thousand deaths first ! ; 

For all this, however, before the expiration 
of the stipulated twenty-four hours, a message 
reached Delpech to the effect that Mademoi- 
selle Beaudesert wished to see him early in 
the forenoon of the morrow at the Chateau 
d’Em. 

The hoary-headed conspirator did not fail 
to attend at the time appointed, sprucely at- 
tired, and prepared with a number of care- 
fully conned phrases in deprecation of the 
outburst of wrathful terror with which he ex- 
pected to be assailed if the young lady or her 
mother had fathomed, and he could hardly 
believe they had not fathomed, the true pur- 
port of his menacing letters. “ But the first 
flash of the tempest over,” argued Jules Del- 
pech, “ the stern necessity of the ”—— 





The current of his thoughts was checked, 
and he himself staggered back in dismay 
from before the apparition, as it were, of 
Adrienne Beaudesert, who, with her face the 
color of the loose white morning robe: she 
wore, her hair in disorder, her eyes flayiing 
with insane excitement, came swiftly towards 
him from a door which silently closed after 
her, grasped his arm, and whilst perusing his, 
countenance with intensest scrutiny, said in 
low, rapid, earnest accents :— 

“T have consented to see you, sir, not to 
defy, to curse you—human maledictions could 
not reach fiend-nature such as yours—but to 


say this: your object in inventing the hor- ° 


rible lie !—yes, lie, lie, lie! with which you 
have sought to stab my life, is, must be, 
money. Well, confess that it isa lie; give 
me proof, easy for you, that it is one; proof 
that Madame de Vautpre died—as she did 
die—a natural death, and I will secure to you 
the half of all I possess! The half, did I say? 
All, all, will I give in exchange for unstained 
life—in redemption of my else lost soul!” 
Adrienne’s voice ceased, not so the fierce 
inquisition of her eyes; and Jules Delpech, 
amazed and shaken by the wiid distraction of 
her speech and aspect, could with. difficulty 
stammer out, in low, husky undertones, that 
Mademoiselle’s own words betrayed a knowk 
edze complete as his own—though not 80 
much as hinted at in his letters of—of—the 
cause of Madame de Vautpre’s death—of 
what the pretended poudre rose really was. 
As these words, slowly distilling from the 
man’s poison-lips, fell upon Adrienne’s. ear, 
her erect, rigid form seemed to collapse, and 
presently tossing her arms distractedly in the 
air, she turned away with a scream of terror, 
made as if to flee from Delpech’s presenee, 
and was received in the embrace of her 
mother, who, with Clarisse, had been a trem- 
bling listener close without the door. Del- 


pech, quite satisfied with his progress so far, 


now hastened to be gone, first, however, mut 
tering to Madame Beaudesert, that such vio- 
lence and agitation were absurd, uncalled for, 
as the profoundest secrecy would of course be 
observed—at all events, till a definite under- 
standing was arrived at; and that there was 
not perhaps one great family in all Franca 
whose private archives, if brought, to light 
would not reveal secrets of a similar kind. 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert did not leave her 
bed for many days after this; and Delpech’a 
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negotiation with the wretched family at, the 
chateau—M. Morlaix, as it happened, was, 
fortunately or unfortunately, absent in Paris 
was carried on through her mother. The 
substantive position of the two parties, the 
Delpechs and Beaudeserts, was set. forth. by 
Jules Delpech at: those interviews, with a 
quiet coolness, derived from the poor lady’s 
panic-fears, that looked courageous, bold- 
faced ruffianism. 

Madame Beaudesert has since frequently 
declared, that whilst listening to Delpech’s 
atrocious talk, she felt as in the actual pres- 
ence of a fiend from the bottomless pit, 
specially commissioned to achieve the perdi- 
tion, body and soul, of herself and children! 
Once or twice, indeed, the thought, piercing 
with momentary light the thick darkness, 
glanced across her mind, that it was surely 
impossible a man, however reckless, who had 
really committed the dread crime of murder, 
could speak of it with that calm cynicism, 
prate so glibly of the awful penalty he by 
his own showing—if that showing were true 
—had primarily incurred. But how to act 
upon that blessed hope? Write to already 
deeply prejudiced M. Morlaix, entreating his 
immediate return, and, upon his arrival, take 
counsel of his judgment, his knowledge of 
the ways of men, and all too late, find Del- 
pech’s assertions confirmed! Impossible— 
utterly impossible to incur that tremendous 
risk—to desperately stake character, life, the 
innocent life of her child, upon that fearful 
issue ! 

Finally, for the suggestions of unreasoning 
fear prevailed, and Adrienne Beaudesert was 
at last subdued—terrorized into consenting 
to a compromise, by which it was settled. that 
the civil and legally binding form of marriage 
was to be gone through by her and Paul 
Delpech—the blessing of the Church, unes- 
sential to the validity of the contract, she 
would not ask for such constrained, unnatural 
vows—immediately after which, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of a solemn in- 
strument subscribed and attested beforehand, 
the nominal wife and husband were to sepa- 
rate and remain strangers to each other for- 
ever. Adrienne—till such time as arrange- 
ments could be made, without attracting too 
much public attention, for her seclusion for 
life in a convent—to inhabit with her relatives 
one wing of the chateau—the Delpechs the 
other; and the disposition of the property 
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was settled by the same. document, which 
Jules Delpech drew up in imposing wordy 
form. It.was formally executed, and the civil. 
marriage, it. was agreed, should take place on. 
that day s’ennight. 

In the meantime, it had been industriously, 
set. about, that the seclusion of Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert, the anxiety and consternation 
observable in the demeanor of her mother 
and sister, were caused hy the thwarted but 
obstinate determination of the young lady to 
wed one so far beneath her in station as Paul 
Delpech, with whom, it was.asserted, she had 
all along been upon terms of secret lover-in= 
timacy—one note addressed by her to the 
young man, appointing a private interview; 
had been seen by Madame Sabin, a most 
respectable person, well acquainted with her 
handwriting ; and her impulsive, affectionate 
recognition of the elder Delpech amidst. the 
erowd in the Church of the Assumption at 
her father’s funeral, was cited as corroborar 
tive proof, if any were wanting, of the early, 
deep-rooted attachment which had gained 
strength and intensity with every day of her 
life! Scareely any thing else would, one may 
be sure, be talked of or written about by the 
gossips in the vicinage of the Chateau d’Em;. 
and it thus fell out that Madame Claude 
Simonet, or Lisette, as I may continue to call. 
her, heard, in Paris, of the astounding mar- 
riage on the very day the same intelligence 
reached M. Morlaix; the immediate result, 
being, that Lisette and her husband and the. 
abbé met a few hours afterwards at the bureaw 
of the Lyon diligence, ang were fellow, and 
exceedingly communicativé, passengers dur- 
ing the journey homewards. 

Instantly upon reaching the Chateau d’Em, 
M. Morlaix demanded an audience of Made- 
moiselle Beaudesert. It was peremptorily 
refused, in accordance with an understanding, 
come to with the Delpechs; and the half 
demented abbé could only extract.from Mad- 
ame and Clarisse Beaudesert that Adrienne 
was determined upon the marriage, and would 
not suffer herself to be importuned upon the 
subject. M. Morlaix had next recourse. to - 
the lawyers, with equally disheartening result 
—the mother’s consent, he was informed, be- 
ing quite sufficient authorization of her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, however opposed to it the 
trustees of the De Vautpre property during 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert’s nonage might, be,. 
Lisette was equally, and from the same capse, 
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unsuccessful in her efforts to obtain speech 
of her former mistress, and much more fero- 
ciously enraged thereat. But what to the 
purpose could be effected even by her sharp 
eyes and sharper tongue? she not knowing, 
not being able even to guess at the true 
motives prompting Mademoiselle Beaudesert’s 
consent to such a marriage. She, however, 
quickly undeceived good Madame Sabin, wife 
of the medical gentlemen who attended Mad- 
ame de Vautpre in her last illness, as to the 
note supposed to have been addressed to 
Paul Delpech by Adrienne Beaudesert, con- 
fessing with shame and ceaseless iteration, 
that that was her own scheming handiwork. 
Lisette, moreover, loudly proclaimed ‘her de- 
termination to be present, plait & Dieu, at 
the Hétel de Ville, and have some conversa- 
tion with mademoiselle before the abominable 
ceremony was proceeded with. 

The affair wore the same menacing aspect 
on the afternoon of the day preceding that 
which was to witness the successful consum- 
mation of the Delpech conspiracy. It was 
the month of September, and growing so 
dark that Adrienne Beaudesert, still prostrate 
as well in body as in mind, could no longer 
read the accord that, as already stated, had 
been drawn up and signed by the contracting 
parties, and which she had been perusing and 
reperusing, in order to more completely 
satisfy herself that its clauses had been so 
plainly framed that there could be no after- 
denial of their true purport and meaning. 
Madame and Clarisse Beaudesert were pres- 
ent; and the lattey more by way of breaking 
the silence by saying something, than influ- 
enced by any serious apprehension, said :— 

“ T suppose, dear Adrienne, that the condi- 
tion of immediate separation conceded and 
subscribed to by those tiger-hearted Delpechs 
can, if necessary, be legally enforced ?” 

Lightning seemed to leap at the remark 
from Adrienne’s darkened, heavy eyes, and 
she glared at Clarisse as if the words had 
stabbed her. Mastering herself, she turned 
and hid her face in the pillows of the couch 

‘upon which she was reclining, was soon ap- 
parently asleep, and Madame Beaudesert 
withdrew with Clarisse upon tiptoe. They 
were no sooner gone, than Adrienne started 
up, made her way quietly to the library, 
selected a Lyon directory, made a memoran- 
dum with her pencil, and then ringing the 
aelly desired the answering servant to have a 
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close carriage in waiting at the back esitesings 
to the chateau within ten minutes, ‘ 

“La Rue St. Martin, Numéro 19—do vi 
know it? The residence of M. lAvocat 
Dufresne?” said Mademoiselle Beaudesert, 
in answer to the questioning bow of the 
coachman ; and was immediately driven off.’ 

M. l’Avocat Dufresne’s new and interesting 
client was so thickly veiled and muffled up 
that, had she been personally known to him, 
he would have failed to recognize her, as she 
placed a heavy fee upon the table, and ina 
low, trembling voice recited the conditions of 
the signed accord, suppressing names of 
course, and asked if such a pre-contract could 
be enforced against the possible opposition of 
the husband, 

“Certainly not, mademoiselle. An accord 
stipulating that a husband shall not be a hus- 
band, is not worth the ink consumed in writ. 
ing it out. That is, no doubt, very well 
known to some, at least, of the parties that 
have subscribed such a document.” — 

“Thank you, monsieur; that is all T re- 
quire to know.” 

Adrienne’s mind was made up from that mo- 
ment, nor did she feel the slightest irresolu- 
tion as to the course she would follow, Jead her 
whithersoever it might; to a shameful death, 
there could be little doubt, for the baffled 
Delpechs would in their rage be sure to per- 
sist in accusing her of criminal complicity in 
their dreadful crime ; and circumstances would, 
it was useless to attempt concealing from her- 
self, give color and coherence to all they said. 
For ‘all that, she would, and she exulted to 
think it was still possible to say she would 
now do her duty, leaving the result to God. 

Adrienne sat up late that night, busily oceu- 
pied in writing; slept soundly the first time 
for many days; and rising with the dawn, 
sent her packet of papers, Delpech’s letters 
included, to the Abbé Morlaix. The three 
ladies breakfasted as usual in Adrienne’s 
chamber; and Madame and Clarisse Beaudé- 
sert were both struck—shocked, almost, by 
the cheerfulness visible in the aspect of the 
supposed bride, on that the hated, dreaded, 
marriage morning Little, however, was said, 
and that little not relating to the matter 
pressing exclusively upon their minds, till a 
message was brought, announcing that the 
Messieurs Delpech were arrived, and waiting 
in the grand salon. It had been arranged, 
I should state, with the municipal authorities 
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that, in consideration of Mademoiselle Beau- 
desert’s delicate state of health, the mar- 
riage formalities should be gone through at 
the chateau. 

Madame Beaudesert and Clarisse, white, 
trembling in every limb with terror and hor- 
ror, obeyed the implied summons; Adrienne 
promising to follow almost immediately. 
They found the two Delpechs, as stated, in 
the grand salon, both evidently in a state of 
great nervous excitement—the father more 
especially ; and a moment after their own en- 
trance, the Abbé Morlaix, with Lisette and 
her husband, came in from a further door. 
No sooner did Jules Delpech perceive the last 
comers, than, surprised out of all self-control, 
he made for the door by which he had en- 
tered, with the apparent purpose of escaping 
from the place, but found, to his thereby 
greatly increased consternation, that it was 
locked on the outside “ What can all this 
mean ?” gleamed from his flurried eyes, and 
stood out in large drops upon his forehead, 
ashe again, perforce, fronted the company, 
now increased by the silent entrance of Adri- 
enne Beaudesert, who, pale, calm, lustrous as 
Parian marble, took a seat between her agi- 
tated mother and sister. It was difficult to 
interpret the expression of Lisette’s flushed 
features, but that of the abbé’s naturally stern 
countenance was unmistakably grave, earnest, 
solemn. 

“What is the purport of all this dumb 
show?” exclaimed the younger Delpech, as- 
suming with some success a front of defiance. 
“Where are the municipal officials? <A 
priest is not required at these espousals!” 

“There will be no espousals,” replied the 
abbé, “between you, Paul Delpech, and Adri- 
enne Beaudesert, now or hereafter.” 

“Ha! Does, then, Mademoiselle Beaude- 
sert dare—dare, I say, to refuse to ratify her 
promise ? ” 

“Yes ; she dares refuse—does refuse to do 
80, at the peril, you know, of her life. I know 
all, and from her.” 

This announcement elicited cries of terror 
and dismay from Madame and Clarisse Beau- 
desert; Paul Delpech champed a bitter mal- 
ediction, and his fear-mastered father again 
distractedly essayed to open the door, close 
to which he had remained standing. Adri- 
enne alone was calm, unmoved; but as for 
Lisette, she was only kept from instant, and 





violent interference by a forbidding gesture 
from the abbé, and her husband’s eager re- 
monstrance: ‘ Doucement — doucement, 
bonne femme; thy turn will come presently, 
never fear!” 

“It appears,” resumed M. Morlaix, ‘ from 
the papers I hold in my hand, that you, Jules 
and Paul Delpech, accuse Adrienne Beaude- 
sert of having obtained of you a poisonous 
drug, named, for the occasion, poudre rose, 
by which she destroyed the life of her aged 
relative, Madame de Vautpre. Is that so?” 

“First, Monsieur l’Abbé, exclaimed Paul 
Delpech, whose natural audacity was sus- 
tained by drink, early as it was, “tell us by 
what right or authority you presume to ask 
such insolent questions ? ” 

“T ask them to ascertain, before invoking 
justice, whether the horrible tale is or is not 
an invention.” 

“We shall say nothing,” hastily interposed 
Delpech senior, forestalling his son’s reply. 
He fancied the abbé was desirous of hushing 
up the matter after, if possible, relieving Ma- 
demoiselle Beaudesert’s conscience of the 
burden that oppressed it. This thought gave 
him momentary courage. 

“Are you aware that the punishment of 
the galleys awaits those who, for the sake of 
obtaining money or other advantages, invent 
and circulate false accusation ?” 

“ Prove any accusations we have- made to 
be false,” retorted Paul Delpech ; “and let 
me assure you, Monsieur |’Abbé, that you are 
playing with the life of your fair protege. 
We should not, in any case, go to the scaffold 
alone, take my word for it.” 

“ That is not so certain,” replied the abbé, 
with unmoved sternness. “ Your wicked de- 
sign may have miscarried ; in fact, it did mis- 
carry—in proof whereof, I have to inform you 
that a post-mortem examination, performed, 
at my instance, within twenty-four hours of 
death, clearly established the fact, that Mad- 
ame de Vautpre died from natural causes 
only.” 

A cry, a shout, a scream of women échoed 
these blessd words: Adrienne was in a mo 
ment clinging to the reverend speaker’s knees ; 
Madame Beaudesert seemed inclined to cast 
herself into his arms; Lisette, in a state of 
intense inflammation, shook her little fists at 
the cowering Delpechs, prevented only from 
transforming her threats into deeds by Claude’s 
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fast hold of her skirt, and iterated, “ Douce- 
ment—doucement, Lisette; it will be thy 
turn presently, never fear.” 

“Calm yourself, my child,” said the abbé, 
as soon as he could make himself heard, and 
raising Adrienne, “and you, Madame Beau- 
desert ; the end of this matter is not yet.” 

Paul Delpech, stunned, overborne for awhile, 
reassumed, by a violent effort, his previous 
effrontery, and said in a sneering tone: 
“Then, monsieur, if your post-mortem exami- 
nation was skilfully conducted, the poudre 
rose was but an innocent, harmless powder 
after all; have it so, if you will—and now, 
mon pere, you and I may as well leave this 
good company—for a time !” 

“Not so fast, if you please ; your intention 
may, I repeat, have been evil enough—the 
poudre rose you furnished, a poisonous drug: 
that is quite another question, upon which 
Madame Claude Simonet here can throw some 
light.” ‘ 

“ Ha, ha! cursed rascals!” shouted Claude 
“now look to yourselves.” 

“Tais toi, Claude,” interrupted Lisette ; 
“this is what I have to say. For certain rea- 
sons, I had come to entertain strong suspi- 
cions of Messieurs Delpech ; and I said to my- 


self, after receiving, as I did, the packet of 
poudre rose, nicely sealed up, from Paul Del- 


pech: ‘Lisette, my girl, thou hast per- 
suaded thy unsuspecting young mistress to 
have secret dealings with two good-for-noth- 
ings—if there are any in France—it behooves 
thee, therefore, as an honest girl, to see no 
harm comes of it. Who knows what infer- 
nal drug this is which they palm off as pou- 
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dre rose? Not thou, Lisette; and therefore, 
to avoid all chance of evil, keep the sealed 
packet carefully locked up, and when made- 
moiselle asks thee for the magical poudre 
rose, give her instead—well, what think you ? 
—some of her own red dentifrice.’ Ha, ha! 
Messieurs les Empoisonneurs, that disarranges 
your fine plans, does it? And look here, my 
friends!” added Lisette, foaming over with 
exultation—“ here is your precious packet, 
unopened, sealed up, just as you gave it 
me! and I hope, for your sakes, it will be 
found enough to poison a thousand horses!” 

The exclamations that followed this speech 
must be left to the imagination, as well as 
Claude’s obstreperous curvetings and gestic- 
ulations. 

“There is nothing in the packet,” said the 
elder Delpech, hoarsely, “ nothing but bean- 
flour. Let us go!” 

“That fact must first be ascertained.” te 
plied the abbe, “till which time, you cannot 
leave the chateau. And now, dear child, and 
you, my friends, let us retire, and return God 
thanks for this great deliverance.” 

The poudre rose was nothing but colored 
bean-flour; the Delpechs were, nevertheless, 
prosecuted for the conspiracy, and sentenced 
to severe punishments. Of the further do- 
mestic history of the distinguished French 
family, resident in the south of France, of 
which the foregoing narrative supplies a hae 
tily sketched episode, I know nothing except 
from the French journals, wherein I have 
read of two marriages, and, I think, five 
births, but not, as yet, one death, having oc 
curred among the descendants of the Bear 
deserts. 





Looxuart.—A vain fussy person like Bul- 
wer contrives to keep the public always talking 
about him: this is his notion of fame. And 
when no other dodges will do he quotes Horace, 
to show that he is not quite ignorant of Latin. 
A reserved and haughty man like Lockhart 
despises the public, and takes more trouble to 


ai 
Pockhart had far grander talent than Bulwer, 





their silence than their applause. Yet} Cr 


and his style is as remarkable for vigor as for 
sharpness and brilliancy. In the worldly sense, 
Lockhart was not an unprosperous man ; but his 
life wears to me a tragic aspect. So rich in the 
rarest gifts, how slight is the trace of those gifts 
that he has left behind. Let us treasure all the 
more the few fruits of an intellect so noble.— 
itic. 
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CHAMBER HYMN.—ACROSS THE SEA. 611 


A FROST SONG. 
TO TIE TUNE OF A PAIR OF SKATES. 


Draw each strap through the buckle tightly, 
Blocks screwed home to the dapper heel— 
Away! on the iron skates so light'y 
One scarce may the slippery surface feel : 
Aha! for the whirl of our gliding motion, 
With a joyous rush through the wholesome 
breeze, 
Of which none yonder can form a notion, 
Shivering dnker the snow-plumed trees. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on onr chirruping swallow flight. 


Not jockey blithe on his blood-mare riding, 
With foot well poised in the stirrup thong ; 
Not swifiest swimmer through green wave glid- 


ing, 

With nerveful wrists and with ankles strong : 
Oh, none but one as with buskin and sandal, 

Thus reared on the crest of a steel-blue keel, 
Can twit the sluggard a scorn and scandal, 

With a twirling whirl and a wheeling reel. 
Twittering, glittering—-shod as with light, 
Away ! on our chirruping swallow flight. 


With sudden twist on the back-turn flashing, 
True to the mettle as round it swerves, 
Thridding the maze of a throng oft clashing, 
Carve we some name in elastic curves— 
Some dear nanic cut on the granite waters 
With the rapid gleam of a grinding edge, 
Twining for one of Earth’s rosy daughters, 
A lover’s knot as our Gordian pledge. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 


Driven by a force that like fury lashes, 
As though we were charging with pike or 


ance, 
Swift—rieht and left—in alternate dashes, 

Then feet together straight on we glance, 
Till drifting by as in whirlwind eddy 

We deftly skim round the Danger pool, 
Ne’er slackening our pace, being rarely ready 

To halt, upon grating heels, by rule. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 

. Cuaries Kent. 

—New Monthly Magazine. 





A CHAMBER HYMN. 
Wnart, tho’ my frail eye-lids refuse 
Continual watching to keep, 
And punctual as midnight renews 
Demand the refreshment of sleep ; 
A sovereign protector I have 
Unseen, yet forever at hand 
Unchangeably faithful to save : 
Almighty to rule and command. 


From evil secure and its dread, 
I rest if my Saviour is nigh, 

And songs his kind presence indeed, 
Shall in the night season supply. 
He smiles and my comforts abound, 
His grace as the dew shall descend, 





And walls of salvation surround 
The soul he delights to defend. 


Kind author and ground of my hope 
Thee, thee, for my God I avow, 
My glad Ebenezer set up 
And own thou hast help’d me till now ; 
I muse on the years that are past, 
Wherein my defence thou hast prov’d, 
Nor wilt thou relinquish at last 
A sinner so signally lov’d. 


Inspirer and hearer of pray’r 

Thou feeder and guardian of thine, 
My all to thy covenant care 

sleeping or waking resign ; 

If thou art my shield and my sun, 

The night is no darkness to me, 
And fast as my minutes roll on 

They bring me but nearer to thee. 


Thy ministering spirits descend, 

To watch while thy saints are asleep, 
‘By day and by night they attend 

The heirs of salvation to keep ; 

Bright seraphs dispatch’d from the throne, _ 
Repair to the stations assign’d, 

And angels elect, are sent down 
To guard the elect of mankind. 


Thy worship no interval knows, 
‘heir fervor is still on the wing, 

And while they protect my repose 

They chant to the praise of my King; 
I too at the season ordained 

Their chorus forever will join: 
And love and adore without end 

Their faithful Creator and mine. 

TOPLADY 





SONG.—* ACROSS THE SEA.” 


I waLx’p in this lonesome evening, 
And who so sad as I, 
When I saw the young men and maidens 
Merrily passing by ? ne 
To thee, my Love, to thee— 
So fain would I come to thee! 
While the ripples fold upon sands of gold, 
‘ And T look across the sea. 


I stretch out my hands, who will clasp them * 
I call, thou repliest no word : 

Oh why should heart-longing be weaker 
Than the wavings of a bird! 

To thee, my Love, to thee! 

So fain would I come to thee— 

For the tide’s at rest from east to west, 
And IT look across the sea. * 


There’s joy in the hopeful morning, 
There’s peace in the parting day, 
There’s sorrow with every lover 
Whose true-love is far away. 
To thee, my Love, to thee— 
So fain would I come to thee! 
For the water's bright in a still moonlight, 
As I look across the sea. 


W.A. 





ROBERT BURNS.—-MOSS, 


DISCOURAGED, BECAUSE OF THE WAY. 


O wEary, murmuring soul! 
Yearning in spirit for the Lord’s release, 
Impatient for thy pilgrimage to cease, 

While yet far from the goal ! 


This strengthening word of cheer— 
A sunbeam, gladdening Earth’s lone desert 
waste,— 
“ He who believes on me shall not make haste,” 
Falls on thy listening ear. 


Earth’s laborers may repine, 
When tardy nightfall lengthens out the day ; 
Their weary eyes may chide the long delay,— 
But, O my son], not thine! 


They may despond ; but thou, 
The servant, nay, the child of God, the heir, 
Of glory everlasting,—shouldst thou wear 
Such gloom upon thy brow ? 


Thy wistfal glances trace 
The nearer path to heaven which some have 
trod,— 
The path baptized by their tears and blood, 
Who ran the martyr’s race. 


What! Couldst thou, fearless, drink 
That cup of mortal agony and woe! 
*Neath the dread terror of the severing blow, 
Would flesh nor spirit shrink 4 


Presumptuous, sinful thought ! 
E’en now thou faintest, when thy eager lips 
Find sorrow in joy’s cup. One hour’s eclipse 
Of light to thee is fraught 
With horror and dismay! 
And couldst thou walk serene through Death’s 
dark vale ? 


Would not thy footsteps falter, and thy spirit fail, 
Without one gladdening ray 4 


Nay, leave to God, Allwise, 
The ordering of the path. Be thine alone 
The earnest care, to walk as he hath shown, 
With heaven-directed eyes. 


The promise standeth sure ! 
Seest not the glorious crown hung at the goal ! 
Fear not! In paticnt strength possess thy soul ; 
Firm to the end endure ! 
—Preslyterian Magazine. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
To the Burns Club Boston, celebrating the 
Centennial Anniversary of his birth, this poem 
was sent by John G. Whittier. 
How sweetly eome the holy psalms 
From saints and martyrs down. 

The waving of triumphal palms 
Above the thorny crown ! 

The choral praise, the chants and prayers 
From harps by angels strung, 

The hunted Cameron’s mountain airs, 
The hymns that Luther sung ! 


Yet, jarring not the heavenly notes, 
The sounds of carth are heard, 


‘ 


As through the open minster floats 
The song of breeeze and birl! ~ 

Not less the wonder of the sky 
That daisies bloom below ; 

The brook sings on, though loud and high 
The cloudy organs blow ! 


And, if the tender ear be jarred 
That haply hears by turns 

The saintly lap of Olney’s bard, 
The pastoral pipe of Burns, 

No discord mars His perfect plan 
Who gave them both a tongue ; 

For he who sings the love of man, 
The love of God hath sung ! 


To-day be every fault forgiven 
Of him in whom we joy ; 

We take with thanks the gold of heaven, 
And leave the earth’s alloy. 

Be ours his music as of spring, 
His sweetness as of flowers, 

The songs the bard himself might sing 
In holier ears than ours. 


Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 
Of fancy’s laden bees, 

Come singing, as the robins come. 
To sing in dooryard trees, 

And, heart to heart, two nations lean, 
No rival wreaths to twine, 

But, blending in eternal green, 
The holly and the pine! 


MOSS. 


Cau sleeper long the mould’ring wall 
Whereon the robin rests his feet, 
And warbles out his love-notes sweet, 
While golden elm-leaves round him fall. 


Fair circler of the woodland well, 

Where watér-jewels softly gleam, 

Like glowworm lamps by haunted stream, 
Or pearls in Beauty’s coronal. 


Lone hermit—such to me thou art— 
That on the old oak’s root reclines, 
And thy warm arms around him twires, 
As if thou’dst clasp his folded heart. 


Companion of lone churchyard stones, 
Where oft thy velvet hand is seen 
Hiding the quaint words from our ken 

That sweetly speaks of absent ones. 


High dweller on the hoary tower, 
Screener, yet emblem of decay— 
Where Ruin’s fingers pick away, 

Thou lovest best to build thy bower. 


But there’s a Queen of fragrant breath, 
And fresh as floral child can be, 
Thou seem’st to love most tenderly, 

And dower with thy brightest wreath. 


So I will cull a sweet moss-rose, 

And twine it in my lady’s hair ; 

And thus contrast, and prove more fair 
My love than fairest flower that blows. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 

















